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The American Girl 
Effective May |, 1923 
IMPORTANT NOTICE! 

1. Re:—Discontinuing Ready-to-Sew Uniforms. Ready-to-sew uniforms have been discontinued as 
an item of official Girl Scout equipment and stock of same is no longer carried at National Head- 
quarters. In place of these the khaki is sold by the yard along with the make-up sets which con- 
tain complete with pattern all necessary trim to be used by a Scout making her own uniform. 

2. Captains and Lieutenants Pins. These pins have been discontinued and stock is no longer carried 
of same. 

UNIFORMS 

Size Price Size Price 
PR GUNN Secdasncscwaseonnt ee 10-18 $3.50 WE PE ck anxck sso 0cswiclewaus 28-38 $0.60 

38-42 4.00 Leather for officers .......... 28-38 2.50 
Situs COAT SUIT ois... cccs 10-18 4.50 MIDDY—Official khaki ........... 10-40 = 1.75 

38-42 5.00 NECRERGCHIENS, C068 ai ecccicsecicess 40 
PO ou aodctosiuniennaieneanetes 10-18 2.00 Colors: Green, purple, dark blue, light 

38-42 2.50 blue, khaki, pale yellow, cardinal, 
ee 10-42 2.25 black, and yellow. 

NORFOLK SUITS—Offcers : Black Sie ..... ane Ee eer re 2.00 
Khaki, light weight .......... 34-42 7.00 PUTTEES, Women’s sizes ............. 3.00 
Khaki, heavy weight ......... 34-42 15.00 eS SE ee ee 2.00 
EAR Sea eee 34-42 35.00 SWEATER-—Slip-over type ...... 34-40 6.50 

NE oo a sre wins wace deena 7%-8 3.50 ee ae 34-40 7.50 

oy Se rer err 6%-8 = 1.50 WATERPROOF COATS ........ 7.00 

CANVAS LEGGING, Pair ...ccceccees 1.00 WATERPROOF CAPES ......... 7.00 

BADGES 

x ATTENDANCE STARS a EPOAL, OF SEERIT..... ..ncicccsescsen $1.00 
Re yaaeesebaamniaianetenenes $0. «x PROFICIENCY BADGES............. 1S 

MRIS, CLASS BAe en soci ccsssies 2 xSECOND CLASS BADGE. .......5... AS 

ei 8 We. "pee 15 x* THANKS BADGE 

x* LIFE SAVING CROSSES Heavy gold plate with bar............ 3.00 
EE Ra ere here 1.75 gn. eee 75 
ae eae REG e e ee re earer E 1.50 re een ee 75 

PINS 

NE cc cisic weicawinraaie waiesinewas $0.25 x TENDERFOOT PINS 

a5) | sg SS aa 10K Gold (safety catch) ............ 3.00 

x*COMMUNITY SERVICE .......... 25 Gold Filled (safety catch) .......... 75 

RM, TEPNE oii seis sin vinteinnince 1.50 POO UN HE oc ois ss 5 ew cewes eden 15 

x LAPELS —G. S.—Bronze............ 0.50 oe eS eer .08 

INSIGNIA 

a. dread ae a bart “= x HAT INSIGNIA (for Captain’s hat) $0.50 

x CORPORAL CHEVRON ........0..0. 10 . : 

CUPF LINKS. ser ..................- 1.25 x LAPELS—G. S.. for Scouts.......... 20 
x EX-PATROL LEADER’S CHEVRON _ 20 x PATROL LEADER’S CHEVRON.... AS 
SONGS 
AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL ....... $0.05 GIRL SCOUT SONG SHEET......<.« $0.04 
Ca ot er eee ree 10 aS Be aera 03 
EVERYBODY OUGHT TO BE A III crocs Soc civanios cnosens cass 5 

oo Perce 5 OH, BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY ......... 05 
FIRST NATIONAL TRAINING ON THE TRAIL: 

ES oo oc prararesibainis's0e-oeoa.aivibidiame PY -.3 DR INDE, fs ib oa: coie cea maiewaiars 60 
A ee eer ee 60 NG ics guiananksipounaeae seks 05 
GIRL, SCOUTS ARE TRUE .......... 15 Lets @f 10 oF Mere ... 6.200.050: 02 
GIRL SCOUT SONGS | ER eer arene 10 

MEE MIEN 650. c:s:x:605s we wsiiesacacessi 10 rere ane 25 

PIN. a. onde w oie snlasieiniccwarcieis< 1) BE PREPARED. Girl Guide Song...... 35 

SPECIAL NOTE 
These prices are subject to change without notice 
* Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards. 
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THE CONSERVATION OF 
TREES 


(Quoted from an article written by 
Angelo Patri, author of A School- 
master of the Great City and 
the Child Training.) 


Once great forests covered this 
country, making a treasure of 
strength and beauty. Now they are 
almost gone, because our fathers 
cut them ruthlessly and we fol- 
lowed blindly in their unthinking 
way. 

The snow-white silky bark of 
the white birch spoke to us, and 
we whipped out our knives and 
girdled the tree of its bark just to 
make silly things; things that spoke 
not at all, either of use or beauty! 

The balsam murmured to us 
scarce a whisper above its balmy 
breath, and we seized hatchets and 
cut off its limbs to make beds for 
an evening; pulled out our scissors 
and trimmed off its needles to stuff 
pillows that lasted a fortnight. 
Then went our way and left it to 


dwarfed and mangled  unlove- 
liness ! 
Along the slopes the poplars 


whispered among themselves of re- 
freshing showers to come and the 
threatened drought of the valley, 
and we cut down the poplars, and 
the slopes that they had guarded 
are now washed by the rains and 
torn by the frosts, and the dread 
drought has fallen on the valleys. 

And we who carry to all the 
world the message of culture and 
progress and industry—we think so 
much of our task and so little of 
God’s that we-kill in five minutes 
what He made in a century: 





Plant trees. Set a time apart in 
the growing season and set out 
trees wherever the space will hold 
them. Nut trees and apples and 
plums and cherries, oaks for homes 
and temples and carvings; pines 
and hemlocks and sugar maples. 
Plant for color and form and sheer 
beauty. 

Plant trees that will lift up their 
arms to the sky and store raindrops 
and shadow and sunshine. Plant 
trees that will speak to your chil- 
drens’ children of our love and care 
and remembrance. 


SCOUTING IN RURAL COM- 
MUNITIES 


A special problem of Girl Scout 
development in the country is the 
securing of trained leaders who un- 
derstand country girls and country 
ways. As a partial solution, the 
Education Department of the Girl 
Scouts, Inc., is this year conducting 
training courses for leaders in four 
State agricultural colleges—Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky—in several other State uni- 
versities and in certain normal 
schools, preparing rural teachers. 

It may well be that the Girl Scout 
program in the country will have to 
be modified in various respects— 
fewer troop meetings, especially 
during the winter; a more frequent 
use of bulletins and round-robins; 
meetings of troops from different 
communities at certain times, and 
for specified purposes; full recog- 
nition of the project work carried 
on by the Girls’ Clubs of the State 


Agricultural Colleges, Country 
Farm Bureaus, and the rural 
schools; utilization in rank and 


badge tests of the country girls’ 
knowledge of home processes and 
out-of-doors, at the same time rein- 
forcing in every way her experi- 
ence where it is meager and lonely, 
or unhealthful and unjoyous. 
Census figures show that there 
are proportionately more boys and 
girls between the ages of ten and 
sixteen in the country than in the 
city. Whether they stay in the 


country, as we hope, or go to the 
city under the push of necessity, or 
the lure of the unknown, these 
years will shape their lives and color 
their personalities. All of us, work- 
ing together, have an obligation and 
an opportunity to make through 
them a positive contribution to the 
citizenship of the Untied States and 
of the world. 


HINTS FROM A CALIFOR- 
NIA SCOUT 


Half the fun in camping is 
talking over what you want to 
take, where you are going, and 
what you want to accomplish 
and learn, and what fun you 
will have. A camp well planned for 
is a camp enjoyed, whether you are 
running it or not. Wet weather is 
the best time to dig out or make or 
mend your outfit, and to choose 
your summer’s hobby: Are you go- 
ing to learn about stars this sum- 
mer, or study trees, or animals, or 
know all about pitching and taking 
down tents, or reading a compass 
and making maps, or cooking over a 
camp fire? The spring wisher is 
a summer expert! If you haven't 
an interest aready developed, look 
over the outdoor books in your li- 
brary and get inspired! If you 
have, look up books on your sub- 
ject and see how much you have to 
learn and observe! Wet weather is 
also the time to brush up your ac- 
complishments for the camp fire— 
the stories you know or the guitar 
chords you have forgotten. Troops 
that have songs or stunts can re- 
hearse them now and then, and 
originate others. The more you 
bring to camp, the more you will 
take away. 

V. S., Palo Alto. 





The June issue of THe FIeLp 
News will carry a report of the 
Ninth Annual National Girl Scout 
Convention, in Washington, D. C. 
The Convention is scheduled for the 
last week in April, after this issue 
is in the hands of the printer. 















THE CAMP NURSE 


The camp nurse holds her posi- 
tion in the same way that the old- 
fashioned Chinese Doctor holds his. 
His patients pay him, not for cur- 
ing them, but rather, only when he 
keeps them well. His bonus stops 
as soon as his patient’s illness be- 
gins. The Camp Nurse, of course, 
must treat all minor illnesses that 
occur in the Camp, but She must be 
on the outlook for the many minor 
things that may be the source of in- 
fection and disease in the camp. So 
it is that we find her making almost 
daily rounds with the tongue de- 
pressor and nasal speculum. Any 
infection or congestion in the throat 
is immediately corrected by hot ir- 
rigations and swabbing with a weak 
solution of silver nitrate. A nasal 
douche of soda bicarbonate solution 
and an application of carbolated 
vaseline may be the means of stal- 
ling off a severe cold or a post-nasal 
pharyngitis. 

The eyes are carefully washed 
for eye strain and for conjunctivi- 
ties. Every lay person knows the 
correction necessarily for eye strain, 
but very few persons understand 
the gravity of the condition which 
may result from a mild inflamation 
of the conjunctive. A 5% solution 
of boric acid, used as an eye irriga- 
tion, will most generally prevent 
any serious infection. 

Persons with colds are of course 
isolated from the group as far as 
possible and are induced to sleep 
indoors. The usual treatment of 
purging fluids, about a gallon a day, 
antipyretics and expectorants are 
given. Usually a night of good rest 
and the hydrotherapy will be suf- 
ficient treatment. 

Cuts, scratches, splinters and 
stings are treated with the usual 
surgical asepsis. For this purpose 
there is on hand a supply of iodine, 
alcohol, sterile gauze and bandage. 

Strains and sprains can be 
treated by the camp nurse but of 
course these must be referred to a 
physician if they are of a very ser- 
ious nature and the nurse takes her 
prescription from the physician. 

Fractures may not be set or re- 
duced by the nurse but the broken 
fragments may be placed in a com- 
fortable sling or splint and the pa- 
tient moved under her direction. A 
doctor should be summoned at once. 
In case of a compound fracture, the 
wound must be cleaned with white 
soap and sterile water, an antiseptic 
such as iodine or a weak solution of 
phenol, applied to the exposed sur- 
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faces of the bones and all infection 
excluded by a surgical dressing. 

The nurse assists in giving arti- 
ficial respiration to a person who 
has gone down in the water several 
times and she may also give a hypo- 
dermic of camphor, ether and oil, 
one ampoule, before the case has 
been referred to a physician. 

In cases of fainting or heat ex- 
haustion the trained nurse is com- 
petent to handle the case unless it be 
of a very serious nature, when she 
is guided by the orders of the phy- 
sician. 

It should be remembered that 
while the illnesses which occur in 
camps are usually of very minor im- 
portance, the nurse must not assume 
the responsibility of caring for pa- 
tients that ordinarily would be un- 
der the care of a physician. It is 
her business also to recognize and 
refer to physician all cases of con- 
tagious or infectious character and 
take the proper precautions to safe- 
guard the health of the other mem- 
bers of the camp. A doctor can 
treat only the cases that are referred 
to him and it is the nurse’s respon- 
sibility to see that cases are not al- 
lowed to run on too long. 

The nurse must be known to all 
the campers and she must be pro- 
vided with a small infirmary in 
which to treat patients. Several 
well ventilated rooms, which are 
comfortably and attractively equip- 
ped, should be at her disposal. She 
should be provided with at least all 
the material and drugs which are 
found in the list of First Aid sup- 
plies and all the ordinary drugs 
which her training reminds her are 
necessary. Patients suffering from 
colds or other infectious disorders 
are not only excluded from the 
campers but are isolated among 
themselves. It requires very little 
equipment to care for and cure 
minor ailments. 

Mary BarRETT 


WHY NOT TRY THIS? 


In one Scout camp last summer, 
the nurse made mid-weekly health 
inspection rounds, touching up 


throats, etc., when necessary, and 
otherwise giving the campers the 
“once over.” This phase of preven- 
tion and health promotion is recom- 
mended to other camps for adop- 
tion. 





FIRST AID MATERIALS 
USEFUL IN A LARGE CAMP 

Several long and short wooden 
splints to be used in case of a frac- 
ture. 

Several three cornered slings and 
bandages that may be used to sup- 
port a bruise or injured arm. 

A dozen each, of 2% and 3 inch 
gauze. 

Several yards of 2% inch muslin 
bandages 

About five vards of plain, steril- 
ized gauze 

A spool of adhesive tape. 

Absorbent cotton—1 pound 

Douche bag—one 

Irrigating can 

Several hot water bottles 

Two ice caps 

Medicine droppers—dozen 

One package of oil silk 

1 box tongue depressors 

1 box applicators 


DRUGS 


10% tincture of iodine 

saturated solution lead 
acetate 

aluminum acetate 

= witch hazel 

aromatic spirits of 
ammonia 

boric acid solution. 

alcohol—50% 

benzol benzoate--about 
3 oz. 

castor oil 

essence of Jamaica 
ginger 

lime water 

milk of magnesia 

nitrate of silver—5% 

oil of cloves—about 1 
oz. 

Bichloride of mercury tablets 

Boric acid crystals 

Cascara pills 

Compound cathartic pills 

Epsom salts 

Chlorozene tablets 

Soda bicarbonate 
pound 

Rhinitis tablets 

Phenacetin tablets—5 grains each 

Atropine sulphate—1/200 grain 

Aspirin—5 grains 

Camphor, ether and oil—3 grain 
ampoules 

Caffeine citrated—2 grain tablets 

Sodium salicylate—5 grains 

Athophan—7 grains 


A flask of 


about a 

















ROW BOATS IN SUMMER 
CAMPS : 


There are many types of boats in 
use in summer camps. Each part of 
the country and each water way has 
its own favorites. These range all 
the way from the skiff or “flattie” 
to the John boat, the square-ended, 
and flat bottom boat, on the Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. There are 
the round bottom Adirondack skiffs 
or guide boats, the dory of the north- 
east Atlantic coasts, the smooth 
planked White Hall Boats, the ba- 
teaux, the lapstrake boats, and the 
dinghy or yacht tender. Then there 
are canoes ranging from the bright 
finished matched wood of the Peter- 
boro to the gray sides of the serv- 
iceable, though not highly polished. 
And white guide model canoes of the 
northern part of Maine. All have 
their adherents and all have their 
good points. 

Whatever kind of boat you have 
in camp, be sure it is well adapted 
for those waters; be sure you have 
a proper place to keep them so they 
will not be injured by storm and 
find the best local person to keep 
them in repair. A little paint and 
caulking at the right time saves a 
good many years’ wear on the boat. 
Each boat should have a good bow- 
line to tie it with and the end of this 
line should be whipped smooth to 
prevent fraying. Each boat should 
have its full complement of row 
locks and oars and if possible a 
spare oar for steering and emer- 
gencies. There should also be a 
bailing tin. One specially sea-wor- 
thy boat should be designated as a 
hfe boat and always used for that 
purpose. It should be kept either 
on the beach or at the end of the 
dock ready for instant service. A 
life buoy, a grappling iron in a buck- 
et and also a small water proof 
medicine chest might be kept in this 
boat. 

The Navy Boat Book is a good 
volume for the camp library and 
this gives the explanation of all the 
parts of the row boat which Scouts 
should know. In giving boat tests, 
the Scout might be asked to draw a 
sketch of the boat indicating at least 
twelve parts of the boat. Here is a 
list of twenty-four parts which may 
be useful in camp: 


1. Keel 7. Thole pin 

2. Stern 8. Row lock 

3. Stem socket 

4. Rail 9. Seam 

5. Garboard 10. Thwart 
strike 11. Gudgeon 

6. Row lock 12. Pintle 
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13. Rudder 19. Sweep 

14. Rib 20. Cleat 

15. Stretcher 21. Ring bolt 
16. Stern sheets 22. Bailer 

17. Tiller 23. Oar 

18. Yoke lines 24. Plug 


BOAT COMMANDS 


1. Embark—to get in places in 
the boat. 

2. Cast off painter—untie the 
bow rope from the shore 

3. Shove off—to push boat away 
from dock or beach. 

4+. Take Oars—each rower se- 
cures hold on own oar, blades to the 
bow. 

5. Up Oars—Each oar is stood 
straight up in the boat, blades 
parallel. 

6. Let Fall—the oars are drop- 
ped into the sockets or thole pins. 

7. Give way — Together — the 
oarsmen bend their backs and dip 
their oars. 

8S. Way Enough — stop rowing 
and let the boat run on its own 
momentum. 

9. Hold All—the oars are dip- 
ped straight in the water and held. 

10. Way Enough — stop check- 
ing headway. 

11. Astern All — to row back- 
ward. Must be done in unison. 

12. Way Enough—stop rowing. 

13. Hold Starboard Pull Port— 
right side looking front holds. 

14. Oars—rest. 

15. Up or Toss Oars—the boat 
salute. Blades point same way boat 
goes. 

16. Hold Port Pull Starboard— 
turns boat to left. 

17. In Bow—bow rower takes in 
oar; gets boat hook. 

18. Fend Off Bow — bowman 
keeps boat from bumping with boat 
hook. 

19. In Oars — each oarsman 
snaps blade of oar up and lays in 
bow. 

20. Hold Fast—boatmen on side 
nearest landing steady craft. 

21. Disembark—-the bowman is 
the last to leave the boat. 

22. Make Fast — the bowman 
fastens the painter of the boat. 


DO YOU REALIZE THAT 


Beef may be served in 12 ways: 
Porterhouse steak. 
Rib Roast. 
Hamburger steak. 
Tongue. 
Flank steak. 
Stuffed steak (round). 
Beef loaf. 


Pot roast. 

In Shepherd’s pie. 
Creamed dried beef. 
Corned beef. 

Hash. 


Potatoes may be served in 10 ways: 
Stuffed. 
Escalloped. 
Mashed. 
Creamed. 
Riced. 
Browned. 
Baked. 
Boiled with butter and parsley. 
French-fried. 
Boiled, plain. 


Cabbage may be served in 12 ways: 
Salad (cooked dressing). 
Salad (sour cream dressing). 
Au gratin. 

Hot slaw. 

Potato and cabbage salad. 
Escalloped. 

Creamed with peppers. 
Boiled. 

Creamed. 

Steamed. 

Fried. 

Cole slaw. 


Apples may be served in 10 ways: 
Baked. 
Brown Betty and cream. 
Apple shortcake. 
Apple sauce. 
Apple souffle. 
Apple turnover. 
Apple pudding. 
Tapioca pudding. 
Apple pie. 
Dutch apple cake with lemon 
sauce. 


LEADERS’ WEEK-END 


MENUS AND Suppiies Usep at 
Camp Procter, OnI0 


Saturday Dinner 
Macaroni and Cheese 
Stewed Tomatoes Whole Wheat 
Bread Tea Apple Snow 


Saturday Supper 
Creamed Eggs on Toast 
Baked Potatoes 

Cookies 
Fruit Salad 


Sunday Breakfast 


Prunes Cereal (Ralston) 
Corn Bread and Maple Syrup 


Tea 


Sunday Dinner 


Steak and Onions Mashed Potatoes 
Head Lettuce Salad and Mayon- 
naise Dressing 

Fruit Gelatin 


Tea Cookies 
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Sunday Supper 
Sandwiches : 
Cottage Cheese and Brown Bread 
Relish and Rye Bread 
Jam on White Bread 
Jam on Whole Wheat Bread 
Pickles Cocoa 
Rice Pudding 


Number of persons served: 14. 


SUPPLIES. . 
5 whole wheat bread........ $.45 
rn .27 
3 Boston bread :............ 30 
UIE oiada<aee su deds 29 
2 tbs French coffee....... 66 


¥% tb tea (mixed Moon Chop) .29 


NE i 50s apace ee oes 1.53 
5 dosem cocicies ........... 60 
Oy aaa er 22 
ND aves scossoess 34 
ee 57 
2 Gelfands Mayonnaise .....  .50 
oe 18 
3 tbs yellow cornmeal ...... 5 
9 “T” tome stemks......... 2.40 
UN io wise cctveccsns 1.89 
EN iced dice wvns 40 
6 cans milk (large)........ 58 
4 macaroni (Folds) ........ _ .30 
3 cans tomatoes ........... 42 
1 peck potatoes ........... 19 
oe. errr 12 
2 cans pineapple ........... 56 
I cam penchees ..... 20.000. 19 
4 heads lettuce ............ 60 
MET tes sunsctedes .30 
2 Bermuda onions ........... .15 
4 peck apples............-. .30 
1 dozen oranges ........... 40 
1 dozen bananas ........... .30 
1% pints pickles .......... 45 


Y tb cottage cheese ........ .10 














1 tb cream cheese.......... 38 
YZ tb peanut butter ........ 10 
1 jar Gelfands relish....... .30 
ee MEE each eeSaxess. 39 
4 roller bandages.......... 50 
ie Re 1.84 
erat 3.40 
ee Teer re 3.40 
Teens Cone eee $25.91 
Charge double boiler to camp 3.40 
a ee $22.51 
Amount advanced ......... $25.00 
4 Registrations (not used)... 4.00 
$29.00 

I i $22.51 
i oc eel a it $6.49 


Number of meals: 5. 
Number of persons served: 14. 


A BREEZY PRELIMINARY 
LETTER TO CAMPERS IS 
A “GOOD HUNCH” 


[Excerpts from the Palo Alto 
Bulletin. } 


Perhaps it might be worth while, 
as well as interesting. to invite 
Scouts’ mothers to a mass meet- 
ing in each Scout center, or in the 
troop, and talk camp over with 
them; not only to accumulate ideas, 
but to smooth the way for the in- 
dividual Scout! A captain sent in 
to the Regional Director a list of 
“nervous questions” that a careful 
mother would be sure to ask, and 
the answers are all ready. 

The site—after “every water-hole 
in the country” was discussed—is 
the Big Basin, the redwood park 
near Santa Cruz—which is one end 
of Monterey Bay, if you are hazy 
on your map. The advantages are 
many : 

Every troop camp there has its 
place assigned. 

There is fire and police protection 
available. 

The water is good, and tested. 

There is a telephone in case of 
need. 

Sanitary arrangements are good. 

Supplies can be bought, if forgot- 
ten, at a small store. 

Daily stages go in and out, or 
Scouts can come to Boulder Creek 
and hike in nine miles, or be met. 

The country is lovely; there are 
lots of trails to explore and, best of 
all, a nice cold water-hole for swim- 
ming ! 

The camp is to have at least one 
trained nurse, and more if the num- 
bers are big. There will be a cook 
for at least the one main meal of the 
day, but it is hoped that the Scouts 
in turn will have a chance to cook 
their supper or some other meal by 
their own capable selves. Each 
camper will bring her own bed, and 
perhaps her own mess kit. Her ex- 
act equipment will be listed later— 
the question of “Can we go?” com- 
ing even before the fascinating one 
of “What’ll we take?” 


Miss Stark is extremely anxious 
to know as soon as possible how 
many Scouts and leaders are com- 
ing, so will captains get that talked 
over as soon as they can, and send 
in the information? At least one 
leader from every district is desir- 
able. And if leaders can round up 
and bring along every promising en- 
thusiast they know is good Scout- 
captain material, so much the better 
for the future of Scouting! Any 
girl from 18 to 20, interested in 


Scouts, is welcomed. And as soon 
as they can sketch in their “wants,” 
will prospective campers send them 
in? This year’s camp is an experi- 
ment, and its usefulness depends on 
the information it can assemble be- 
forehand. 

Any troop that hits on any es- 
pecially painless and effective meth- 
od of getting together its camp 
money is sure of an audience. Be- 
sides the stand-bys—candy sales and 
entertainments—troops might work 
out an employment-bureau system 
for Saturday morning work. Of 
course, a good Scout would help her 
mother anyway, if she wanted her, 
especially if she is going to be 
spared all July. But one busy 
daughter isn’t as good as two or 
three, or a whole troop of efficient 
and energetic Scouts, who could 
wash. windows, do errands, shop, 
weed, change library books, mend, 
dust, garden, take care of children, 
read, help move, get lunch or din- 
ner, serve at parties, polish, sweep, 
catalog books, mow lawns—go on, 
you can think of any amount of 
things yourself when you get start- 
ed! The captain or lieutenant can 
be the bureau, and undertake to sup- 
ply an accomplished worker for any 
sort of light work at a fair rate an 
hour. The honor of a Scout should 
assure painstaking and faithful 
work. 

Are you sleeping these warm 
nights—warm for spring—on your 
porch with Horace Kephart’s Camp 
Cookery under your pillow? Recipe 
books should be absorbed before 
being consulted. And that authori- 
tative volume makes the most de- 
lightful reading, with its humor and 
out-of-door background. 


TROOP RECORDS 


The following means of keeping 
Troop Records have helped many 
Troops to keep up interest and 
standards: (a) Temperature Chart. 
This is a chart of percentages in 
Scout work, made by Patrols. (b) 
The Ladder. Each rung of the lad- 
der represents so many points up 
which the Patrol emblems climb as 
the points are made. (c) The Light- 
house. This has cress lines, each 
line representing so many points. 
(d) The Tree. Leaves are added 
for each point made, to the tree, 
which represents the Patrol. (e) 
The Building. Each stone added 
represents a point. 
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Here you see Cassiopeia’s Chair. 
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STARCRAFT 


As an introduction to starcraft it 
is always necessary to know first, 
the distinction between a star and a 
planet. The planets form a very 
puzzling situation for the novice. 
First, because they never stay in the 
place where they were first seen; 
and second, because they seem to 
. take their time about reappearing, 
once they disappear. The reason 
for all this is, that the planets are 
a group of bodies which revolve 
about the solar system in the same 
manner as the moon. Like the 
moon, also, they shine with a light 
reflected from the sun. For that 
reason, one can always distinguish 
a planet from a star, because it 
shines with a steady light, while a 
star twinkles and glitters from its 
point so many light-years away. 
During last July we saw four plan- 
ets in the sky. The most beautiful 
of all is Venus, the evening star, 
which can be seen so shortly after 
sunset. At this time, it was in al- 
most a full phase, which corre- 
sponds to a full moon. At one time 
last summer, Venus was so bright 
that it could be seen in broad day- 
light. That was because it was ex- 
posing to the earth the side which 
is turned fully toward the sun. 
The second planet Jupiter is also 
beautiful because of its brilliance. 
It throws off a blue light because it 
is yet young. 

A fine example of an old planet 
is the third one, Mars, whose steady 
red light has caught the imagination 
of many an old mythologian. And 
the last planet is one of the most 
unique bodies in the sky. Saturn 
has around it a wide disc. At cer- 


tain intervals it seems to be just a 
white line drawn across the planet, 
and then gradually it swings 
around and appears to be a great 
white disc. This has been discov- 
ered to be a disc of stars, millions 
of them revolving about this body. 

And now to the stars which sel- 
dom change: We can always de- 
pend upon these being in the same 
position at the same season of the 
following year. All of the stars 
and constellations revolve about the 
Pole Star. For that reason we have 
the so-called circumpolar constella- 
tions, the Big Dipper and the Little 
Dipper (or the Great and Little 
Bears, or Ursa Major and Ursa 
Minor), Cassiopeia (the Lady in 
the Chair), Draco (the Dragon), 
and Cepheus. 

The Big Dipper itself is a con- 
stellation made up of seven bright 
stars of the second magnitude. The 
important thing to remember about 
the Dipper is that the two lower 
stars in the bowl are called the 
pointers, because they fall in direct 
line with the Pole Star, Polaris, a 


ve 


second magnitude star. It is by 
these two stars that the Pole Star 
can always be found. The Little 
Dipper is a much more inconspicu- 
ous constellation than the magnifi- 
cent Big Dipper. Beginning with 
Polaris, the Pole Star, and calling 
it the end of the handle of the Lit- 
tle Dipper, a pretty curve is made 
by four other stars; the first three 
are of fourth magnitude, therefore 
are rather dim, and the fourth is of 
second magnitude. Opposite these 
last two are two other stars of fifth 
and third magnitude, which form 
the bowl of the Little Dipper. 

Cassiopeia is found just off the 
Polar Star and opposite the Big 
Dipper. It is located easiest by 
looking for a big W in the sky. It 
happens that, although the constel- 
lation is called the Lady in the 
Chair, only the chair is to be seen 
in the heavens, and it is a broken 
chair at that. So the left side of 
the W is the broken back of the 
chair; the middle of the W con- 
nected with a dim fourth magnitude 
star about seven degrees away, 
makes the seat, while the right side 
of the W are the ends of the legs 
of the chair. 


MyTHOLoGIcCAL Story: Cassi0o- 
PEIA, OR THE LADY OF THE 
BroKEN CHAIR. 


It is related that Cassiopeia was 
the queen of a powerful king of 
Ethiopia. She was so beautiful and 
so proud that she boasted that her 
beauty excelled even that of Juno 
and the sea nymphs. Angered at 
this, the nymphs took their case to 
Neptune, god of the sea. He sent 
a deep sea monster to ravage the 


(Continued on page 7.) 


Herve vies. 


“Corona—truly a crown of diamonds.” 












GAMES GROUPED 
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GAMES OF PS occa VALUE OF GaMEs INCLUDED 
QUEST Curiosity All knowledge depends on this in- Hunt the thimble 
stinct being first aroused Treasure hunts 
Tracking 
Riddles 
ACTING Self Display Loss of self-consciousness, resource, Dumb charades 
Tmitation invention. Preparation for real Tableaux 
life Accidents 
CREATION Creation Increases confidence. Achievement, Happy families 
in a constructive, not destructive Collections 
way. Prevents desire for creat- Fire making 
ing sensations by lying, etc. Cooking 
Patrol corners 
SKILL Love of Power Outlet for surplus energy Ball games 
Physical self-control Musical chairs 
Self-confidence O'Grady says 
Sports of all kinds 
CHASE Self-preservation Alertness, adaptability Tag, Hare and Hounds 
Hide and seek 
Paper chases, etc. 
SINGING Rythmic motion Health, Joy, Grace Sir Roger de Coverly 
GAMES Group feeling Pop goes the weasel 
Ceremony A-hunting we will go 
Cecil Sharp’s folk games 
TEAM Fighting To act under a leader. To act as a Flags, rounders, 
GAMES Group consciousness leader. Self-control. “The Prom- Hockey, etc. 


ise,” “The 10 Laws.” 








GAMES—IN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE 


By Miss MAyNarp. 


Cambridge Conference Report, 
July, 1922. 


It has been said, “It is a pity that 
such a wonderful movement should 
be all play.” As long as it keeps to 
this method—the play way—so long 
will Guiding continue to be a won- 
derful movement. Do not let the 
girls think it is a camouflaged 
school, or you will lose them. 
Through games we appeal to the in- 
stincts of activity, curiosity, imita- 
tion and struggle; and instinct is 
the great driving power of life, the 
thing which makes you long to do 
things and thrills you while you do 
them. 


Instinct of Activity. 
The Guide (or Scout) method is 


to bring the power to act by linking 
all knowledge to everyday life. 
Through games and interesting ac- 
tivities the Guide is prepared to act 
when need arises. Tell the children 
stories until they can visualize the 
fact that you wish them to learn. 
This game-and-story method is 
very valuable in First Aid training ; 
when they realize what to do in 
emergencies they will do it all right. 


Instinct of Curiosity. 

We are all familiar with grass- 
hoppers, beetles, etc., but it took a 
curiosity which forty years of labor 
could not kill, to produce the per- 
fect naturalist Fabre. His eyes 
were not better, nor his brain 
greater, but it was that instinct of 
curiosity which knew no obstacle, 
and which drove him forward until 
he gave to the human world that 
vision of another world of intelli- 
gence practically under our feet. 

The great instinct of play is Na- 
ture’s preparation for life’s serious 





work. It is an all-absorbing part of 
a child’s life. Children never work 
so hard as when at play, and 
through this only we can reach the 
real child. What we want is some- 
thing that to the child is play, and 
is a preparation for life’s serious af- 
fairs. That is what our Founder 
has given us, and this, if we do not 
try to improve on it, will hold the 
children, and make them into useful 
citizens of the future. 

There is a large number of games 
to choose from—we have books of 
Guide games—but perhaps the best 
are the old folk games which have 
stood the test of centuries. These, 
with slight variations, can be ap- 
plied to Guide work. These games 
can be grouped under the instincts 
to which they appeal. The follow- 
ing tables give (1) the essential 
points in all good games, and (2) 
the instincts to which certain games 
appeal. 

A good game gives— 
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G—Grit—“Battling with things 
slightly beyond our power gives 
Grit to our Moral Nature.”— 
Lord Meath. 


SELF-CoNTROL—This can only 
be taught when the passions 
are first aroused. This hap- 
pens in a game, but control is 
necessary to win. 


A—ALERTNEssS—Nearly all games 
require quick perception, quick 
action, to succeed. These two 
things are also necessary to suc- 
cess in life. 


M—MEerrIMENT—Joy is necessary 
to our well-being. Games also 
produce a habit of seeing fun in 
the difficulties of life, and thus 
enable us to surmount them. 


E—EpucaTion — Nature educates 
through play. In a game a child 
expresses himself. True educa- 
tions is from within. 


Points in a Game. 


(1) That everyone should be oc- 
cupied and interested. 

(2) That it should produce pleas- 
ure apart from the desire to win. 

(3) That there should be an 
equality of chance for all players. 

(4) That you should play for 
your side—not for yourself. 

(5) That those who know least 
should get the most practice. Thus 
the Patrol out first wins. 

(6) That the test in control or 
honesty should not be beyond the 
power of the players. 

(7) That the game should pro- 
gress automatically towards an end, 
not be interrupted by a series of 
winnings, added by marks. 

(8) That it should be of definite 
value physically, or mentally and 
morally, if played for any length of 
time. Short games which are 
purely amusing are of value psycho- 
logically. 


Starcraft 
(Continued from page 5.) 


coast of Ethiopia, but Cassiopeia 
was so heartless that she cared lit- 
tle what happened to her country. 
Neptune was determined that she 
should be punished, so he ordered 
her lovely young daughter, An- 
dromeda, to be chained to the rocks 
on the coast. Just as the monster 
approached to destroy Andromeda, 
Perseus, her lover, rescued her. He 
was returning from his combat with 
the Medusa, and carried her head. 
This horrible head turned the mon- 
ster into stone. Now, Venus had 
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12. Grand Total Registered (8&11) 11,249 


always been the arch enemy of Juno 
and the sea nymphs, so she took up 
Cassiopeia and her daughter and 
placed them in the heavens very 
close to the constellation of Per- 
seus. 

Corona. 

One of the loveliest constellations 
is Corona, or the Crown. In look- 
ing for it, expect to find a front 
view, not a top view, of the crown. 
The brightest star of the second 
magnitude is called Gemma _ It and 
six other stars, two on the right 
side and four on the left, make a 
little semicircle—truly a crown of 
diamonds. 


Tue Corona MyTH. 

Another Grecian myth concerns 
this constellation Corona Borealis. 
At one time, when Athens was un- 
der the subjugation of King Minos 
of Crete, six youths and six maid- 
ens were required by the king as a 
sacrifice each year. These were im- 
prisoned in a labyrinth and were 
caught by the Centaur and de- 
voured. Theseus, a young man of 
noble family and of great bravery, 
determined to free his people from 
this scourge. Accordingly, he 
begged to be among the number of 
those chosen to be sent to King 
Minos. When they arrived at the 
palace Aria, the daughter of the 
king, fell in love with Theseus. 
She met him secretly and gave him 
a sword and a spool of thread. 





With the aid of these, Theseus 
killed the Centaur and groped his 
way back through the labyrinth, 
guided by the thread. He married 
Aria and they sailed away secretly 
to Naxox. In a very short time 
Theseus became tired of his love 
and, forgetting his debt of grati- 
tude, he abandoned her and went 
back to Athens. Aria was broken- 
hearted and Venus, seeing her, was 
moved to pity, and as a substitute 
for her mortal love gave her Bac- 
chus, an immortal lover. At the 
wedding Bacchus presented Aria 
with a beautiful jeweled crown, and 
it is this crown we now see in the 
heavens as a memento of the love 
of Bacchus for Aria, the constella- 
tion Corona Borealis. 

Reference books for Starcraft: 
The Porter Star Maps, Porter 
Chemical Co., Ithaca, N. Y., and 
William Tyler Olcotts “Field Book 
of the Stars,’ for locating the con- 
stellations. Bulfinch’s “Age of Fa- 
ble” for the myths. 

Lors HARBAGE, 
Louisville, Ky. 


ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 


Probably the most important as- 
tronomical event of the year will be 
the total eclipse of the sun for 
about three and a half minutes, 
September 10th. Some phase of 
the eclipse may he seen from the 
whole of the United States. 
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LIFE SAVING SCHOOLS 


Commodore W. E. Longfellow 
of the American Red Cross an- 
nounces two Life Saving Institutes 
which start on June 18th. The 
New England Division holds one 
at Long Pond, Plymouth, Mass., 
from June 18th through June 28th. 
The capacity is limited to sixty. 
Mrs. Storrow has very kindly 
loaned the equipment. It is neces- 
sary to bring your own bedding. 
Scout camp water councillors of 
the Eastern Division are urged to 
attend this if possible in order to 
secure their Red Cross Life Sav- 
ing badge. 

The second institute called the 
Western Central Institute, opening 
on June 18th will run through the 
23rd, and will be held two hours 
out of Chicago on the shores of 
beautiful Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 
Permission has been secured from 
the International Sunday School 
Religious Association to use the 
camp grounds at Conference Point 


near Williams Bay. 
furnished here. 

The rate for both schools will be 
from $15 to $17 per week including 
meals, room, and instruction. We 
hope that many of our western 
group will take advantage of this 
opportunity at Lake Geneva. Com- 
modore Longfellow himself will be 


Bedding is 


.there for that week, and reports 


that “a bully staff is being organ- 

ized”. This is a central location for 

about ten good Scout states, and 

we hope that our middle west camp 

directors will see to it that their 

swimming councillors attend in or- 

der that we may put Red Cross 

Life Saving standards into our 

camps throughout the country. 
Here is a sample program for 

one day at either institute: 

7 A. M. all up, morning dip 

7 :30 to 8:30—breakfast 

8:30 to 9—big idea and organiza- 
tion talks 

9 to 10—First Aid courses, stand- 
ard and advanced 

10 to 11:30—land and water life 
saving classes by groups 


2 


— 


11:30 to 12—boat and canoe work 

12 to 12:30—dress for dinner, 
camp costume 

12:30 to 2—dinner, with special 
addresses, by prominent swim- 
mers and coaches 

2 to 3—lectures on swimming 
theory—elementary, advanced 
and diving. 

3 to 4—practical swimming classes 
in the water, strokes, speed, dis- 
tance, diving: 

4 to 4:30—ttea and dressing period 

4:30 to 5:30—First Aid instruc- 
tion 

5:30 to 6—free time 

6 to 7—supper 

7 to 8—First Aid demonstration 
and practice 

8 to 9:30—organized recreation 

10 P. M.—taps: lights out. 

The American Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be very glad to 
send posters for your use. There 
are a set of three: one gives the 
Schaefer Prone Pressure Method 
of Resuscitation; another, a list of 
Don’ts for Swimmers; and the 
third Water Safety Methods. 


SUMMER TRAINING CAMPS, 1923 


I. FIRST NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL, Long Pond, Plymouth, Mass. 


Encampments: 


(llth) Three weeks: 


(12th) Four weeks: June 30 to July 28. 


(13th) Two weeks: 
Miss Katherine Briggs, 10 Allerton St., Brookline, Mass. 


Registrations: 


August 4 to August 18. 


Bournedale, Mass. 
II. ROCK HILL CAMP, Mahopac, Putnam County, N. Y. 


Encampment: 
Registrations: 
III. 
Encampment: 


(3d) Two weeks: 


May 26 to June 16. Special program for Camp Directors. 


After May 19, R. F. D., 


Saturday, June 30 to Saturday, July 14. 
Miss Caroline Lewis, 15 Court St., White Plains, N. Y. 
CAMP ANDREE CLARK, Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


(2d) Three weeks: Monday, June 4, through Friday, June 22. Special schools for 


General Scout Leaders, Camp Directors and Local Directors.- 


Registrations: 


IV. CAMP PROCTOR, California, Ohio. 


Encampment: 


(3d) Nine weeks: 


Training in same camp with Girl Scouts. 


Registrations: 


V. CAMP TALL TREES, Media, Pa. 


Encampment: 
Registrations: 


VI. 


Mrs. Jane Deeter Rippin, 189 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Monday, July 2 to Monday, September 3. 
Miss Agnes M. Reeve, 25 East 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(3d) Three weeks: Saturday, June 16 to Saturday, July 7. 

Miss Viola MacGowan, Girl Scout Headquarters, 1503 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
CAMP JULIETTE LOW, Cloudland, Ga. 
Saturday, June 30 to Saturday, July 14. 


(4th) Two weeks: Saturday, July 14 to Saturday, July 28. Special opportunity for 


Miss Dorris Hough, 84 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Encampments: (3d) Two weeks: 
practice work with Scouts. 
Registrations: 
VII. 


Encampment: 
Registrations: 
VIII. 
Encampment: 
Registrations: 


(1st) Two weeks: 


TUITION, $8.00; 


CAMP MINNESOTA, Superior National Forest, Northern Minnesota. 

Sunday, August 12 to Sunday, August 26. 

Miss Marjorie Edgar, Girl Scout Office, 89 South 10th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
CAMP for Chicago and Cook County, Illinois. (Site to be determined.) 
(1st) Two weeks: Saturday, June 2 to Saturday, June 16. 
Miss Florence E. Neill, 326 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS MAY BE OBTAINED FOR EACH SCHOOL -t- ot 


BOARD ABOUT $7.00 A WEEK 


THESE SCHOOLS ‘TRAIN LEADERS FOR GIRL SCOUTS ESPECIALLY IN CAMPCRAFT, FIRST AID AND NATURE LORE 
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STANDARD PRICE LIST CONTINVED 


LITERATURE 
BROWNIE BOOKS was 
ning hcdemnanteuas $0. 
* BLUE BOOK OF RULES ............ oped grerees 
CAMPWARD HO! .................... 75 STEM FOR GIRL GUIDES 
CAPTAIN’S FIELD NOTEBOOK .... 1.25 PLAY (By Mrs. B. O. Edey) ........... 
FIRST AID BOOK— In lots of 10 or more ............... 

EE - .. . ciukusscwscusseewes 50 POST CARDS— 

NE I oo cae wan panies oe 25 rrr re ae ee soebeieae 
GIRL GUIDE BOOK OF GAMES ..... 50 1 —~-. MIEN aces davéébenmen ccenusewnes 
HEALTH RECORD BOOKS, each...... 10 EES OTOP ALES A AE OR 

ANN. «ccs s mkelepiedina wk eao4 ain 1,00 POSTERS Gal Bg LT eae 
HANDBOOK, CLOTH BOARD COVER _ 1.00 Setofsevenillustrating Scout Activities 

Flexible Cloth Cover ...............- 75 SS | Oe reir ere 

ees Gree SAMO...» 6nncsencccdeavee 75 SOEs CEE Fg oF caeie weeks dn sues 
* INTRODUCTORY TRAINING ey & FS eae 

IRE RIS SS RR RR sr 15 60 ly ge Fy +t 
MEASUREMENT CARDS fet FA es IS 05 TR EMIT so ncvccksccctsccsacc 
YE ANDREE LOGGE ....0.i..0c0% eck 75 Additional Sheets 
A GIRL SCOUT PAGEANT ........... 50 Individual Record ............... 

Spirit of Girlhood, by Florence Howard. Attendance Record ...........+.. 

* Punched for Field Notebook. Cash Record ......... Geoveceees 
*%, 
MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT » 

DW I 5. ooo kino ss sescesncces $1.50 PORRIIO CI 58. ose 's eedie nec cbeajans 
gay Be retnn pircaioncias an - SE, 936 ts phkeena ea ukesas 
oe Aa 1 Eee ere R iver. Sars, a 

pe eneomeen aan screed 3.50 ae Gute D 
BRAID—¥%-in. wiGe, yd. eee eee eee eeeee 10 ROPE 4 f b aA ee 
si BUTTONS— Per set .......c.c0scceee 25 ph Pe ¢ ho ae Shean 
10s—6 1 to set—doz. (ON RRO ee 2.75 Cite 15 nd ting for belt - saad Sead 
sea gs Besacacd ee ee = SERGE. O. D., 54 in. wide, per yd. ...... 
CU TB nico iccccdncescesccess 1,00 SEWING KIT, Tin Case ...........-+-- 

Radiolite iN a Sea 1.50 Aluminum Case ...,..0..ssseeseeseees 
FIRST AID KIT WITH POUCH ..... 1.25 SCOUT STATIONERY As est 

Iodine Antiseptic Pen, extra.......... 50 STOCKINGS, wool sizes 8-11 ........... 
yi > } ie OS Re 2.80 Cotten, atete Gill: Sy oi. ccccswcbete. 
FLASHLIGHTS 2 SUN WATCH 

Small. size ..........ccsecesseeseeees 1.35 vos Tange sh lig i radiate 

RON benign kaseds aks teks pee 1.65 TRANSFER SEALS, 2 for...........-. 
HANDERERCHIFFS TEER, Te MOR kina dcicccdccccce 

With Girl Scout emblem: Per doz. spools nb¢ed vent én son 5000665 
aol Poe EERE OEE a ae A 40 UNIFORM MAKE-UP SETS— 
ELC A eS ee pee 25 Long Cont CRSORIA . cvcckecesecksa 
HAVERSACKS, Fe ee ae 2.75 1 Long Coat Pattern 
NR RESTS A IE I ee ee: 1.50 1 Pr. Lapels Give pattern 
Shoulder Protection Straps, A OF. ss 25 1 Spool of Thread size. 
x KHAKI, Official Scout, 36 in. wide ..... 35 1 Set of Buttons | 

Heavy for Officers, 28 in. wide ...... 55 Two Pi Unif 
KNIVES, No. 1 «...--.essses0er+ereres 1.50 1 matte es 
“an 02 aes Fn Ca 1.00 : Shine ees sien Give 

No. 1. Tin 2 DS Pio wens oe 250 1 Pr. Lapels pattern 

oP eer Sera se ee hee aes eRe * 1 Spool of Thread size, 

I a a acai 1.75 1s ' B 
MIRROR—Unbreakable ...........-+00: 0.25 - et of Buttons 
PATTERNS—Coat, Skirt No make-up sets for middies and bloomers. 

eS ee 0.15 WE cic cccinctstamadbateckneneeee 

Werte Sale SOEe 5 an sic occ ncwecine 25 WRIST WATCH, Radiolite............. 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


Cash must accompany all orders. 
to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 


from National Headquarters. 


e+ - PE 


All checks, drafts, 


Scout equipment can be sold only upon written approval of a registered Captain. 
or money orders should be made payable 


Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official khaki is purchased 


Authorized department stores cannot sell any of the items marked with an x. 


Mail all Orders to 
GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


189 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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4.50 
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HENRY VAN 
DYKE tells of a 
little boy, walking 
in the hills with 
his father, who 
asked _ suddenly, 
“Father, who owns 
the mountains?” And his father 
told him (these are not the exact 
words) that the mountains be- 
longed to whoever loved them, and 
the more you loved them the more 
of them you owned! 

Isn’t it the same with the flowers 
and the birds of the woods and 
fields? When we love them they 
seem to belong to us. We have with 
them that happy belonging feeling 
that we have with our human and 
our animal friends. 

One reason for this is that if we 
meet a new flower or hear a new 
bird song we like, we’re not con- 
tent to stay strangers. We want to 
know more about them and see 
them again and again, just as we do 
with people whom we meet and 
like. 

If it’s a flower, we want to know 
its name and address, and what 
time of year we’re likely to find it 
at home, and we want to look it 
over pretty closely to see if we 
know any of its relatives, and to be 
sure to recognize it another season. 
And by that time we are so well ac- 
quainted with it that when we meet 
it we pounce upon it happily, just 
as we run across the street to talk to 
a friend. Or if it happens to be a 
quite common flower, we get com- 
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fortably used to its beauty, just as 
we get to depend on a good neigh- 
bor. 

The same holds good for a fine 
tree, and it’s no different with a 
bird. If we love a pretty song we 
hear in the woods, who is content to 
let it go at that? We want to know 
who’s singing it, what his name is, 
and just what he looks like and 
what kind of a place he lives in, 
and if his wife is like him or dif- 
ferent—and whether his favorite 
dish is a juicy bug or a seed! 
And when we’ve learned all that, 
we know him so well that we recog- 
nize him and stop to look or listen 
whenever we come across him 
again. He, too, by that time, be- 
longs to us in that queer delightful 
way friends do—even though they 
don’t belong to us at all in the 
bought way, like books or clothes. 

Every new flower or tree or bird 
we come to know is a new friend 
that we’ve made; and the more in- 
timately we know its strange and 
intricate beauty, the more wonder- 
ful and inspiring a friend it is. 
Friends? The woods and fields are 
full of them! Forever and ever. 
When you try to win the Flower 
Finder’s or the Bird MHunter’s 
Badge, you’re only accepting an in- 
vitation to make a world of new 
friends that will stick by you 
through thick and thin all your life 
long. And as to “protecting” the 
wild flowers and the birds—what 
Scout needs to be asked to save her 
friends? 


Thrush Song 


1. 
“Knee deep, knee deep, knee deep, 
Cherry du, cherry du, cherry du, 

cherry, 

White hat, white hat, 

Pretty Joey, pretty Joey, pretty 
Joey.” 
Sone 2. 

Swank! swank! swank! swank! 
swank ! 

Get yer beak clipped! Get yer beak 
clipped! Get yer beak clipped! 

Tut! Tut! Tut! Tut! Tut! Tut! 

Silly fool! silly fool! silly fool! 

Cheese it do! cheese it do! cheese it 
do! 

Naughty! Naughty! Naughty! 
Naughty! 

Pip, pip! Pip, pip! Pip, pip! 

Swelled head and empty too! Swel- 
led head and empty too! Swel- 
led head and empty too! 

She’s a peach, peach, peach, peach, 
peach, peach, PEACH! 

For you to eat? For you to eat? 
For you to eat? 

I don’t think! I don’t think! I 
don’t think! 

Cool cheek ! Cool cheek ! Cool cheek ! 

I fill the bill—I’m IT! I fill the bill 


—I’m IT! I fill the bill—I’m 
IT! 
(Pause to take breath and passing 
fly.) 


(From Girl Guide Book.) 


Inc. 
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Everyday Adventures 


By SAMUEL SCOVILLE, Junior 


LL that May day long I 
had been trying to 
break my record of 

birds seen and 
heard _ between 
dawn and dark. 

q Toward the end 

of the gray af- 
ternoon an accommodating Cana- 
dian warbler, wearing a black neck- 
lace across his yellow breast, car- 
ried me past my last year’s mark, 
and I started for home in great con- 
tentment. My path wound in and 
out among the bare white boles of a 
beech wood all feathery with new 
green-sanguine-colored leaves. Al- 
ways as I enter that wood I have a 
sense of a sudden silence, and I 
walk softly, that I may catch per- 
haps a last word or so of what they 
ae 
hat day, as I moved without a 
sound among the trees, suddenly, 
not fifty feet away, loping wearily 
down the opposite slope, came a 
gaunt red fox and acub. With her 
head down, she looked like the pic- 
ture of the wolf in Red Riding- 
hood. The little cub was all woolly, 
like a lamb. His back was reddish- 
brown, and he had long stripes of 
gray across his breast and around 
his small belly, and his little sly face 
was so comical that I laughed at the 
very first sight of it. What wind 
there was blew them to me and my 
khaki clothes blended with the col- 
oring around me. 
As I watched them, another 
larger cub trotted down the hill. 


The first cub suddenly yapped at 
him with a snarling little bark quite 
different from that of a dog; but 
the other paid no attention, but 
stalked sullenly into a burrow which, 
for the first time, I noticed among 
the roots of a white oak tree. Back 
of the burrow lay a large chestnut 
log which evidently served as a 
watch-tower for the fox family. To 
this the mother fox went and, 
climbing up on top of it, lay down 
with her head on her paws and her 
magnificent brush dangling down 
side the log, and went to sleep. 

The little cub that was left trotted 
to the entrance of the burrow and 
for a while played by himself, like 
a puppy or a kitten. First he 
snapped at some blades of grass and 
chewed them up fiercely. Then, 
seeing a leaf that had stuck in the 
wool on his back, he whirled around 
and around, snapping at it with his 
little jaws. Failing to catch it, he 
rolled over and over in the dirt un- 
til he had brushed it off. Then he 
proceeded to stalk the battered car- 
cass of an old black crow that lay 
in front of the burrow. Crouching 
and creeping up on it inch by inch, 
he suddenly sprang and caught the 
unsuspecting corpse and worried it 
ferociously, with fierce little snarls. 
All the time his wrinkled-up, funny 
little face was so comical that I 
nearly laughed aloud every time he 
moved. At last he curled up in a 
round ball, with his chin on his 
forepaws like his mother. 





There before me, at the end of 
the quiet spring afternoon, two of 
the wildest and shyest of all our na- 
tive animals lay asleep. Never be- 
fore had I seen a fox in all that 
country, nor even suspected that one 
had a home within a scant mile of 
mine. As I watched them sleeping, 
I felt somehow that the wildwood 
had taken me into her confidence 
and was trusting her children to my 
care, and I would no more have 
harmed them than I would my own. 

As I watched the cub curled up 
in a woolly ball, I wanted to creep 
up and stroke his soft fur. Leaving 
the hard path, I started to cover as 
silently as possible the fifty feet that 
lay between us. Before I had gone 
far, a leaf rustled under foot, and 
in a second the cub was on his feet, 
wide awake, and staring down at 
me. With one foot in the air, I 
waited and waited until he settled 
down to sleep again. A minute later 
the same thing happened once more, 
only to be repeated at every step or 
so. It took me something like half 
an hour to reach a point within 
twenty feet of where he lay, and I 
looked straight into his eyes each 
time he stood up. 

No wild animal can tell a man 
from a tree by sight alone if only he 
stands still. Suddenly, as the cub 
sprang up, perhaps for the tenth 
time, there, about six feet to one 
side of him stood the old mother 
fox. I had not heard a sound or 
seen a movement, but there she was. 








I was so close that I dared not move 
my head to look at the cub, but 
turned only my eyes. When I 
looked back the mother fox was 
gone. With no sudden movement 
I could detect, there almost before 
my eyes she had melted into the 
landscape. ‘ 

I stood like a stone until the cub 
had lain down once more. This 
time evidently he was watching me 
out of his wrinkled-up little eyes, 
for at my first forward movement, 
he got up, with no appearance of 
haste, turned around and disap- 
peared down in the burrow. The 
watch-tower log was vacant, al- 
though I have no doubt that the 
mother fox was watching me from 
some unseen spot. 

When I came to examine the den, 
I found that there were three bur- 
rows in a line, perhaps fifteen feet 
in length, with a hard-worn path 
leading from one to the other. The 
watch-log behind them was rubbed 
smooth and shiny, with 
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years ago, and although I visit the 
place every winter, no telltale 
tracks ever show that she hts moved 
back. 

It is not necessary to go to the 
forest for adventures: they lie in 
wait for us at our very doors. My 
home is in a built-up suburb of a 
large city, apparently hopelessly 
civilized. The other morning I was 
out early for some before-breakfast 
chopping, the best of all setting-up 
exercises. As I turned the corner 
of the garage, I suddenly came face 
to face with a black and white ani- 
mal with a pointed nose, a bushy 
tail and an air of justified confi- 
dence. I realized that I was on the 
brink of a meeting which demanded 
courage but not rashness. “Be 
brave, be brave, but not too brave,” 
should always be the motto of the 
man who meets the skunk. From 
my past experience, however, I 


knew that the skunk is a good 
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sporstman. Unless rushed, he al- 
ways gives three warnings before he 
proceeds to extremities. 

As I came near, he stopped and 
shook his head sadly, as if saying to 
himself, “I’m afraid there’s going 
to be trouble, but it isn’t my fault.” 
As I still came on, he gave me dan- 
ger signal number one by suddenly 
stamping his forepaws rapidly on 
the hard ground. Upon my further 
approach followed signal number 
two; to wit, the hoisting aloft of 
his aforesaid long, bushy tail. As 
I came on more and more slowly, I 
received the third and last warning 
—the end of the erect tail moved 
quietly back and forth a few times. 

It was enough. I stood stock- 
still, for I knew that if, after that, 
I moved forward but by the frac- 
tion of an inch, I would meet an 
unerring barrage which would send 
a suit of clothes to an untimely 
grave. For perhaps half a minute 

we eyed each other. -Like 





reddish fox hairs caught in 
every crevice. Near the 
three burrows was a tiny 
one, which I think was 
probably dug as an airhole, 
while in front I found the 
feathers of a flicker, a pur- 
ple grackle and a chicken, 
besides the remains of the 
crow aforesaid. How any 
fox outside of a fable could 
beguile a crow is a puzzle 
to me. All of these bur- 
rows were in plain sight, 
and I hunted a long time to 
find the concealed one 
which is a part of the home 
of every well-regulated fox 
family. For a while [ 
could find no trace of it. 
Finally I saw on the side 
of a stump one reddish hair 
that gave me a clue. Ex- 
amining the stump care- 
fully, I found that it was 
hollow and formed the en- 
trance to the secret exit of 
the main burrows. 

A week later I went to 
look at the home of that 
fox family; but it was de- 
serted by them and was 
now tenanted by a fat 
woodchuck, who would 
never have ventured near 
the den if the owners had 
not left it. Mrs. Fox had 
evidently feared the worst 
from my visit, and in the 
night had moved her whole 
family to some better-hid- 
den hole. This was three 
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This is. Mr. Scoville and his daughter Alice, a 
Tenderfoot Scout of the Red Rose Troop 45 of 
Philadelphia. As you read these adventures you will 
suspect that the Scouts brought him up, for he not 
only has the true Scout spirit, but he behaves in the 
woods and fields just as the Scouts would teach him 
And because he is a good scout, he has 
let us reprint this springtime story from his book, 
“Everyday Adventures,’ which is as delightful 
throughout as is this part of it. On another page of 
this narraiive you will find a list of some of Mr. 
Scoville’s books that you will enjoy reading. 


the man in the story, | 
made up my mind that one 
of us would have to run— 
and that I was that one. 
Without any false pride, I 
backed slowly and cautious- 
ly out of range. There- 
upon the threatening tail 
descended, and Mr. Skunk 
trotted away through a gap 
in the fence into the long 
grass of an unoccupied lot 
—probably seeking a break- 
fast of field mice. 

I felt a definite sense of 
relief, for it is usually 
more dangerous to meet a 
skunk than a bear. In fact, 
all the bears that I have 
ever come upon were dis- 
appearing with great rapid- 
ity across the landscape. 

But there are times when 
a meeting with either Mr. 
or Mrs. Bruin is apt to be 
an unhappy one. Several 
years ago I was camping 
out in Maine one March, in 
a lumberman’s shack. A 
few days before I came, 
two boys in a village near- 
by decided to go into the 
woods hunting with a muz- 
zle-loading shotgun and a 
long stick between them. 
One was ten years old, 
while the other was a pa- 
triarch of twelve. On a 
hillside under a great bush 
they noticed a small hole 
which seemed to have melt- 
ed through the snow, and 
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which had a gamy savor that made 
them suspect a coon. The boy with 
the stick poked it in as far as possi- 
ble until he felt something soft. 

“I think there’s something here,” 
he remarked, poking with all his 
might. 

He was quite right. The next 
moment the whole bank of frozen 
snow suddenly caved out, and there 
stood a cross and hungry bear, 
prodded out of his winter sleep by 
that stick. The boys were up 
against a bad proposition. The 
snow was too deep for running, and 
when it came to climbing—that was 
Mr. Bruin’s pet specialty. So they 
did the only thing left for them to 
do: they waited. The little one 
with the stick got behind the big one 
with the gun, which weapon wa- 
vered unsteadily. 

“Now, don’t you miss,” he said, 
“cause this stick ain’t very sharp.” 

Sometimes an attacking bear will 
run at a man like a biting dog. 
More often it rises on its haunches 
and depends on the smashing blows 
of its mighty arms and steel-shod 
paws. So it happened in this case. 
Just before the bear reached the 
boys, he lifted his head and started 
to rise. The first boy, not six feet 
away, aimed at the white spot which 
most black bears have under their 
chin, and pulled the trigger. At 
that close range the heavy charge 
of number 6 shot crashed through 
the animal’s throat, making a single 
round hole like a big bullet, cutting 
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the jugular vein and piercing the 
neck vertebrae beyond. The great 
beast fell forward with hardly a 
struggle, so close to the boys that 
its blood splashed on their rubber 
boots. They got ten dollars for the 
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skin and ten dollars for the bounty, 
and about a million dollars’ worth 
of glory. 

Hasting homeward for more 
peaceful adventures, I find, near 
the road that leads to the railway 
station over which scores and hun- 
dreds of my friends and neighbors, 
including myself, pass every day, a 
little patch of marshland. In the 
fall it is covered with a _ thick 
growth of goldenrod, purple asters, 
Joe-Pye weed, wild sunflowers. 
white boneset, tearthumb, black 
bindweed, dodder, and a score or 
more of other common fall flowers. 

One night, at 9 o’clock, I noticed 
that an ice-blue star shone from al- 
most the very zenith of the heav- 
ens. Below her were two faint 
stars, making a tiny triangle, the 
left-hand one showing as a beauti- 
ful double under an opera glass. 
Below was a row of other dim 
points of light in the black sky. It 
was Vega of the Lyre, the great 
Harp Star. Then I knew that the 
time had come. We humans think, 
arrogantly, that we are the only 
ones for whom the stars shine, and 
forget that flowers and birds, and 
all the wild folk are born each un- 
der its own special star. 

_The next morning I was up with 
the sun and visited that bit of un- 
promising marshland past which all 
of us had plodded year in and year 
out. In one corner, through the 
dim grass, I found flaming like 
deep-blue coals, one of the most 
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beautiful flowers in the world, the 
fringed gentian. The stalk and 
flower stems looked like green can- 
delabra, while the unopened buds 
showed sharp edges like beechnuts. 
Above them glowed square, fringed 
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flowers of the richest, deepest blue 
that nature holds. It is bluer than 
the bluebird’s back, and fades the 
violet, the aster, the great lobelia, 
and all the other blue flowers that 
grow. The four petals were fringed 
and the flower seemed like a blue 
eye looking out of long lashes to the 
paler sky above. The calyx inside 
was of a veined purple or a silver- 
white, while four gold-tipped, light 
purple stamens clustered around a 
canary-yellow pistil. That morning 
I wore on the train one of the two 
flowers which I allowed myself to 
pick. Every friend I met spoke of 
it admiringly. Some had heard of 
it, others had seen it for themselves 
in places far distant. None of them 
knew that every day until frost they 
would pass unheedingly within ten 
feet of nearly thirty of these flow- 
ers. 

Sometimes the adventure, unlike 
good children, is to be heard, not 
seen. It was the end of a hot Au- 
gust day. I had been down for a 
late dip in the lake, and was coming 
back through the. woods to the old 
farmhouse where J have spent so 
many of my. summers, The path 
wound through a. grove of slim 
birches, and the lights in the after- 
glow were all. green and gold and 
white. From the nearby road a 
field sparrow, with a pink beak, 
sang his silver flute song; and | 
stopped to listen, and thought to 
myself, if he were only as rare as 
the nightingale, how people would 
crowd to hear him. 

Suddenly, from the depths of the 
twilight woods, a thrush song be- 
gan. At first I thought the singer 
was the wood thrush, which, be- 
sides the veery or Wilson’s thrush, 
was the only one that I had sup- 
posed could be found in that Con- 
necticut township. The song, how- 
ever, had a more ethereal quality, 
and I listened in vain for the drop 
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READ THIS FIRST. 

Circumstances force Joyce and Gerry, the 
daughters of Professor Alford, who lives on 
a farm in Canada, to accompany their fa- 
ther into the wilds to find gold located by 
Nicko’s father, his old friend, who has been 
killed, Nicko thinks, by a group of outlaws 
known as Darroll’s Boys. They start out 
with two Indian guides from the reserva- 
tion, but One night an arrow is shot into 
the camp, and the Indians say it is a warn- 
ing from the Indians who have escaped 
from the reservation and returned to their 
old life, not to continue their search. Nicko 
speaks angrily to the guides, who promptly 
desert and take all the canoes with them. 
The party goes on alone, guided by Nicko, 
who has been over the trail before. They 
receive two more arrow warnings. One 
morning Joyce wanders from the rest and 
finds an Indian wounded by a wolf; she 
gives him First Aid, and Running Deer 
says he will not forget. They reach Dil- 
man’s shack, the deserted home of the dead 
man who found the gold even before 
Nicko’s father, and from there find the nug- 
gets buried in a sack under a rock at Ris- 
ing Moon Creek. While the men are cut- 
ting poles on which to sling the sacks, the 
girls wander off and the Professor and Nicko 
look up to find Indians stealing upon them. 


CHAPTER XI. 
The Indians’ Attack. 


OTHER,” grumbled Gerry, 
KB “T believe I’ve twisted my an- 

kle. No, Joyce, I don’t want 
First Aid, or second either. It—er 
—is all right. Nothing to make a 
fuss about—and miles off a sprain. 
_ ar I can’t walk fast.” 

Joyce knew all about that sort of 
palaver. Gerry would never admit 
physical infirmities, and the sight of 
her white face was enough to tell 
that the strain was quite as painful 
as a sprain, for the time being. 

“I can drag the nuggets along 
quite easily,” said Joyce, “if you will 
only leave things alone I could get 
along much faster.” 

Gerry whistled. She did whistle, 
though I never heard that the ac- 
complishment was asked of a 
Guider. On the present occasion it 
was like the letting off of a safety 
valve, for Gerry was a quick-tem- 
pered little imp and she might have 
snapped a retort to Joyce’s cross re- 
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mark—only she happened to guess 
that Joyce was worried. 

So was she! The twist throbbed 
and ached. Feet can ache most 
abominably. 

Having whistled, she tried a song 
beloved of Job, the day-worker at 
Sunnymede: 


“You've got a long way to go; 

You’ve got a long way to go. 

You’d better take hold of the don- 
key’s tail, 

For—you'’ve got a long way to go!” 

Jovce burst out laughing. 

“I believe you’d make a joke if 
you were being tortured, Spider,” 
said she. “Do forgive my snappy 
tongue. I was rattled for a mo- 
ment, wondering what we were to 
do. Dad and Nicko will expect us 
back.” 

“They won’t bother about expect- 
ing us,” retorted Gerry, with a gri- 
mace, “as long as it’s light enough 
to pack nuggets. Then they’ll come 
back to the shack. It’s a horrid 
shame, but I simply couldn’t toddle 
back to the creek for an hour or so. 
Then I‘ll be as right as rain.” 

And luckily the prophecy was a 
true one. 

Cold water took the throbbing 
pain away and a tight bandage com- 
pleted the cure. Gerry was all for 
a return to work then, but Joyce was 
against it. 

“They may be back quite soon 
now,” she said, “and dusk will be 
falling. We might lose our way; 
or we might miss the others among 
the trees. It would be much nicer if 
we waited and got supper ready.” 

So they waited, making “much 
out of little” as Gerry called it. 

“You are a bit of a genius in the 
cooking line, Joy,” she allowed. “TI 
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we had looked around for 
fruit. Nicko is so fond of goose- 
berries. But I don’t somehow want 
to cross the burying ground in this 
light, even—er—though I don’t be- 
lieve in ghosts.” 

“Ghosts are very good friends to 
us at present,” said Joyce wisely. 
“They are the best watchdogs to 
keep off Indians.” 

Gerry laughed. 

“Poor things! What a lot of 
worry their superstitions give them. 
Dad says they believe spirits do 
everything, even to closing their eyes 
when they want to go to sleep. If 
that’s true, a tiresome little spirit is 
tugging at my lids now. I wonder 
what has made me so sleepy ?”’ 

“It must be getting late,” replied 
Joyce anxiously. “I do wish Dad 
and Nicko would come. They ought 
to have been here ages ago. Look! 
It is almost too dark to see the 
trees !” 

Gerry peered out through the un- 
glazed window. 

“T wish we hadn’t been talking 
about ghosts,” she said restlessly. 
“I’m beginning to. have the fidgets 
and the creeps. Poor Rolf Dilman 
must have been awfully Scotch and 
dour to stay here all alone. Fancy, 
building a shack in a_ burying 
ground !” sf 

“Come over to the hearth,” urged 
Joyce, “and we'll talk about Sunny- 


wish 





mede. How superior we'll be with 
Bingo, telling him hair-raising 
yarns. And Dinah will look like the 


flour bin when we tell her about the 
Indians.” 

A grunt answered her. Gerry had 
curled herself round on the fireless 
hearth and was already asleep. but 
she was not allowed to dream in 
peace—indeed, it only seemed as if 
she had closed her eyes for a mo- 
ment, before she felt Joyce shaking 
her shoulder. 
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“Oh—er,” gasped Gerry, “that 
vou, Nicko? What a time you've 
been gone. You-——” 

“They’re not back yet,” came 
Joyce’s reply, with so sharp a note 
of fear in it that Gerry sat up, wide 
awake. 


T was not nearly so dark in that 

queer, bare room, as when she 
had fallenasleep; moonlight stole 
in through the opening meant for a 
window. 

“Not back yet?” echoed Gerry. 
“Then something has happened to 
them. Oh, Joy! what are we to 
do?” 

Joyce gripped her arm. 

“Listen,” she urged. 

Gerry obeyed. At first a wild 
drumming of her heart echoed in 
her ears and she could hear nothing 
else, but, as she steadied her nerves 
by a desperate effort, that outside 
shouting reached her. 

Such strange, fantastic shouting, 
half chant, half summons. The 
girls clung together. Then Joyce 
spoke. 

“They are not near the shack,” 
said she. “That is because they are 
afraid to cross the burying ground.” 

Gerry drew a deep breath. 

“Whom do you mean by they?” 
she whispered. 

“T am afraid,” replied Joyce as 
steadily as she could, “they are red 
Indians; and they know we are 
here. I believe they want to attract 
our attention.” 

Gerry stood up. 

“Let us go to the door and look 
out,” she said. “If they do know we 
are here they will come for us— 
perhaps in the morning. And we 
simply could not pass the night here 
alone listening to those cries. 
want to know.” 

So did Joyce; but it was Gerry 
who crossed the room first and 
dragged back the rickety door which 
Nicko had patched up for rough-and- 
ready use. As she did so, the bright 
flood of moonlight poured in, show- 
ing them not only each other’s white 
faces, but every object beyond in 
clearest detail. It showed them the 
high growing grasses among the 
strange heaps of mounds, the 
patches of bright-hued flowers, the 
blasted or hacked tree stumps, the 
long high ridge to the right, and the 
massed trees of the forest beyond. 
ees + is ME a 6: Gin 
forest . . . beyond. Their gaze was 
riveted now as, clutching each 
other’s hands, they looked to where, 
seen plainly—oh! too plainly—in 
the moonlight, were Indians in all 
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their array of native finery, gath- 
ered together like bees in swarm- 
ing, and immediately in the fore- 
ground of the group, Professor Al- 
ford and Nicko, bound by prisoner 
strings, guarded by fierce-eyed cap- 
tors who held knives and tomahawks 
above their heads. 


At sight of the girls standing at 
the entrance to the shack, a babel of 
strange cries broke more loudly still 
from the fantastically garbed crowd 
under the trees. 

What was being said neither 
Joyce nor Gerry could have told, 
but there was no mistaking the elo- 
quent gestures which explained in 
pantomime the grim threats being 
made to them. 

Either they themselves were to 
cross the haunted burying ground 
and join those yonder, or the pris- 
oners would be murdered before 
their eyes. 

It was a terrible moment. Not 
that either Joyce or Gerry would 
have hesitated in making any sacri- 
fice, but they had to judge quickly 
what was best for Dad and Nicko. 
All might depend on their action. 

“T can’t think why they want us,” 
said Joyce hoarsely, “but we must 
go at once. We couldn’t risk their 
really meaning to sc-scalp Dad and 
Nicko.” 

Gerry was only too eager to be 
off. 

“Take your rifle, Joy,” she urged. 
“Tt might be useful. You—er— 
could shoot quite a few.” 

“No,” retorted her sister sharply, 
“TI sha’n’t do anything of the kind. 
We couldn’t shoot all those red- 
skins if we wanted to, and they 
would take away my rifle at once. 
They daren’t go back and fetch it 
though, and we may want to come 
back for it.” 


HE Indians, seeing the girls 

must have understood and were 
obeying orders, ceased to shout, 
waiting in their usual stoical silence 
for them to join them. It was the 
“creepiest” walk over those ancient 
graves into which piles of red men 
had been flung after the massacre; 
and the nearer they drew to the 
trees the more clamorously raced 
their pulses. 

Never had either Joyce or Gerry 
so badly needed to remember the 
motto they were proud of: “Be pre- 
pared.” I think at present they 
even went as far as saying, “Be re- 
signed,” for the Indians looked such 
terrible enemies—ready to commit 
any cruelty. 


And, oh! 


hadn’t Uncle Charlie 
often told them of the tortures still 


practised by the Blackfeet and 
Choctaws, of whom he had heard 
so much when he was in the States ? 

But, Joyce thought, she would 
not dwell on such horrors—only oi 
Dad and Nicko, and how she and 
Gerry must try to help them by 
showing pluck. 

Pluck, indeed, those brave lassies 
did show as they were gripped by 
those menacing foes and felt their 
arms tightly bound by thin strips of 
hide. Then they were dragged back 
to the side of the other prisoners 
and the Indians began to move back 
into the forest. 

Neither the Professor nor Nicko 
had been gagged, but they greeted 
the girls with husky-toned grati- 
tude. 

“Children,” said their father, 
“vou oughtn’t to have risked it. We 
don’t know even now quite what 
these red devils mean to do with us, 
though we can make a very shrewd 


” 


guess. 


HERE were you caught?” 

asked Gerry, shuddering. “Oh! 
oh! it all seems like a dreadful 
dream.” 

“T guess they’re not taking us 
back to their lodges,” replied Nicko, 
“which is a good thing. I shouldn’t 
have given much for our chances if 
they had meant introducing us to 
their squaws! Their village is 
marked private all the time. One 
entrance in and no way out—for 
visitors. But if father and I lo- 
cated their camp aright, we’re go- 
ing the opposite way.” 

“Did they find you down at the 
creek?” asked Gerry. 

Nicko nodded. The poor. Profes- 
sor wasn’t able to talk for a mo- 
ment. 

“Tumbled in all ’round withow 
giving us a chance,” said he. “Your 
dad told me not to shoot, or I shoui( 
have potted one or two, and then it: 
would have been a scalping show. 
As it is, I fancy they think us very 
poor stuff—same as Mr. Agent Le- 
lieves their relations ‘to be.” 

The girls cast timid glances 
around. These forest rovers were 
very different in physique and hear- 
ing to the Indians of the reserve. 

For years they had been regaining 
their old dignity in untrammeled 
freedom. They carried themselves 
with the supreme pride of the red 
man of the wilds; their eyes were as 
keen and as enigmatical as those of 
their forefathers. 














“Look,” whispered Gerry, “do 
you see the man over there? I be- 
lieve it is Bear Shirt himself.” 

It looked as if Gerry was right, 
for, as if conscious of some feeling 
of telepathy, the Indian turned and 
scowled toward them. It was Bear 
Shirt, and he seemed to remember 
that he had parted from _ those 
“Yengees,” as the 
Indians call the 
white man, in an- 
ger. 

“What do you 
think they are go- 
ing to do to us?” 
asked Joyce wear- 
ily, as she stum- 
bled over a small 
branch which lay 
across the path. 

T he Professor 
roused from his 
reverie. 

“They have 
taken us prison- 
ers with some 
double purpose,” 
he replied. “I 
cannot quite make 
it all out, but if 
I am right, they 
wish to make 
some bargain with 
other ‘Yengees.’ 
Undoubtedly 
there are other 
white men in the neighborhood. 
Perhaps they are storekeepers who 
trade with them, but more likely 
still a bunch of outlaws—possibly 
Derroll’s Boys themselves. They 
will let them know they have us 
prisoners. That is the reason they 
made such a point of bringing the 
nuggets along. 

“Algonquins are no fools. They 
know perfectly well why white men 
come to the wilds. They are the 
enemies of every prospector because 
they know the finding of the ‘yellow 
earth’ will bring more white men 
whose coming will endanger their 
liberty and end in driving them back 
to their reserve. So—prospectors 
must be quietly scalped and dis- 
posed of if possible—especially 
when successful. But there is one 
thing which overrules the redskin’s 
caution and drives discretion far 
from him: that is alcohol. They 
are natural drunkards, and can no 
more resist spirits of any descrip- 
tion than a duck can resist water. 
They will beg, borrow, steal or mur- 
der for a drink of their beloved 
‘fire-water.’ And when they are 
drunk they are sheer madmen, de- 
lirious in their lust to drink more. 
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That is why the law is so very strict 
against selling spirits to Indians. 
“But here in the wilds men place 
themselves beyond every law but 
that of expediency. No doubt the 
outlaw bands who haunt the forests 
have sold drink to redskins who 
have broken loose. But the wiser 
white men know that in selling fire- 





“Sorry, Joy, but I had to hustle you!” 


water they are running a bigger risk 
than fine or imprisonment, for once 
let the red man know where the 
stuff is and he will murder the own- 
ers. Darroll’s Boys and other boys 
of the saddle and moonlight are not 
placing their own scalps in reach of 
the scalping knife unless they mean 
to give Temagami wilds a wide 
berth aterwards. In this case, how- 
ever, our red friends are bringing a 
hig bribe, as they think. They have 
their own ideas of the white men 
who, they believe, cannot resist gold. 
That’s my theory from what I can 
gather.” 

The girls drew a deep breath of 
relief. 

“Tt sounds better than being tor- 
tured,” said Joyce. “And lots of 
people say Darroll’s Boys aren’t 
quite as bad as they are made out 
to be.” 

Neither her father nor Nicko re- 
plied. They did not find the situa- 
tion very hopeful. 

At worst they might escape with 
their lives. At best they would 
never locate Rib Lake again. In any 
case, they would certainly return 
home poorer than they came 
away. though to be sure, there 
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were still nuggets hidden around 
Rising Moon Creek, should they 
ever have the chance of return- 


ing for them. But somehow, as 

they looked towards the brave lit- 

tle lassies who trudged uncomplain- 

ingly alongside of them, neither the 

Professor nor Nicko found much 

value in nuggets. Their one prayer 
was that Joyce 
and Gerry might 
reach home— 
somehow — in 
safety. 

And whilst the 
prayer was still on 
their lips, a brief 
command ordered 
the halting of the 

» warrior band. 

Where were 
they? What was 
this place, so lone- 
ly and so silent? 
Before them rose 
sandstone cliffs; 
around them stood 
sentinel pines and 
cedars. Some- 
where in the dis- 
tance they heard 
_the roaring cata- 
ract. 

One of the In- 
dians stepped 
toward the Pro- 
fessor, waving a 

pointing arm towards the cliff. 

“Shout, Yengee chief,” he com- 
manded. “Shout aloud if you wish 
to live—you and these others. With- 
in those cliffs live other Yengees 
with whom we would speak. Shout, 
summon your comrades—or die. It 
is the word of Chief Yellow Head.” 

The Professor hesitated, but, 
knowing only too well that the 
threat was not likely to be a vain 
one, he yielded to circumstances 
and, with Nicko to echo him, he sent 
a stentorian shout toward the cliffs. 

One shout was all that was neces- 
sary. A man had appeared on a 
ledge above them. 

It was Long Joe of Darroll’s 
Boys. 

The sound of Nicko’s smothered 
groan told both Joyce and Gerry 
that fact. 


Cuapter XIII. 
A Barter. 

T the appearance of the man 
on the ledge, two of the 
Algonquins stepped for- 

ward, demanding a conference with 
the Yengee chief. The man—a tall 


(Continued on page 32.) 
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T was Spring—that wonderful 

season of the year when birds 

and angleworms, showers and 
fishing tackle, flowers and marbles, 
fresh green foliage and kites all 
make their appearance. 

The small and friendly town of 
Larchmont was, like all the rest of 
the world, deep under its spell. 
From all directions one caught the 
thud-thud of the carpet beater 
against the rows of dusty rugs 
hanging on the clotheslines in 
every back yard, or the whirl of 
tops spinning wildly on sidewalks, 
or the crack of the ever-present bat 
against a ball, on some vacant lot. 

It was this sound of ball striking 
against bat, coming from the direc- 
tion of the playground diamond, 
that was of especial interest to Mr. 
Caleb Hicks, as he made his way 
from the railway station up the 
street toward his home. It filled 
him with joy for several reasons. 
One of these was that he had been 
able to get away from his office in 
the city so early in the afternoon, 
and another and far more impor- 
tant one was that it meant without 
a doubt that baseball practice was 
going on. 

And since the big game was 
scheduled for that coming Saturday 
afternoon—the next day, in fact— 
it can be seen that last-minute exer- 
cise was not a thing to be despised. 

For Mr. Hicks had especial 
causes for being interested—causes 
that no one else had in precisely the 
same way or to the same degree. 
They were as follows: 

The coming game was to be be- 
tween two local organizations in 
whose success and ideals he was 
deeply interested — the Girl 
Scouts and the Camp Fire Girls. 
His daughter Helen pitched on the 
former group, and his other daugh- 
ter Lois played third base on the 
second. Also, he himself, all during 
the winter, had given one night a 
week to coaching the two teams in 
the Y gymnasium on _ alternate 
weeks in the arts and crafts of in- 
door baseball. 

Consequently, Mr. Hicks’ feel- 
ing in the matter can be easily un- 


derstood. Likewise his impartial- 
ity and fairness can be readily seen, 
even if his sense of responsibility 
can only be faintly imagined. 

No one really knew how sort of 
shaky in the knees he was over this 
game! No one for an instant could 
accuse him of favoritism — for 
weren’t both Hicks’ girls playing on 
rival teams, and hadn’t he taught 
all eighteen all that they knew about 
stealing bases and putting, sliding 
for first and catching flies! Oh, if 
they both could only win, his cup 
would be full! 

Of course, up to this time, all 
their playing had been done in- 
doors. But it did seem absurd—if 
not actually wicked, as he pointed 
out to them—to stay in under a 
roof with such perfect weather and 
such blue skies and such soft, 
balmy breezes in evidence. 

And so both teams to a man—or, 
rather, to a _ girl—agreed unre- 
servedly. 

Naturally, they knew that play- 
ing out of doors: was a different 
proposition—more difficult in a 
way. The playground diamond was 
larger than that laid out in the Y, 
and then too there were no walls 
or kind wire nettings to stop the 
ball’s wild gyrations in the back if 
the fielders’ eyes and hands and legs 
did not function, as it were, to- 
gether. 


LL of these handicaps Mr 
Hicks laid out clearly before 

them, and explained to both sets. 
But they felt that these drawbacks 
—if such they were—would be 
more than offset by the advantages 
of the heaven-roofed open spaces, 
the fresh Spring air and the minia- 
ture grandstand and _ bleachers 
which the playground possessed and 
which would accommodate many 
more spectators than the space in 
the gymnasium could possibly do. 

They were still to use the indoor 
baseball, for it was larger than the 
ordinary kind and was alike easier 
to catch, to hit, to handle—and they 
were used to it. 

So everyone was in full accord 
there. 
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The Scouts and the followers of 
Camp Fires boasted not only the 
official nine, but a goodly quota of 
well trained subs eager for the 
fray, to be called on if need arose. 
Of course, there were sad hearts 
when the final selections were made, 
and some tears were shed in pri- 
vate, for every girl was eager—oh, 
so eager !—to play. Especially sad, 
inside, was Dorothea Jane Catter- 
son. 


PD OROTHEA JANE CATTER- 

SON, although fifteen, just 
about half-way between the near 
and far age limits of her Scout 
Troop, was small for her years, 
small and short and not overly alert 
—but deeply thrilled even at the 
mere mention of baseball. How- 
ever, when the Captain tactfully ex- 
plained why she had passed her by 
and left her off the team, Dorothea 
Jane had gulped hard, and swal- 
lowed rapidly, and smiled. 

For Dorothea Jane had a truly 
sporting spirit, and what was she 
to hold back victory from the 
Troop! 

All in all, Mr. Hicks was quite 
proud of his success. He was much 
elated not only at the work of the 
teams when it came to base hits 
and double plays, but he was even 
more pleased at the fair play, good- 
for-the-team instincts which he 
saw had grown out of the winter’s 
work. He felt he had good reason 
to be elated, and he told the girls 
just how he felt about it on the 
last evening of practice. 

“And there’s just one more 
thing,” he added, looking around at 
the bloomer-and-middy clad group 
gathered about him, “don’t forget 
that you want to be able to tell 
yourselves from the Scouts. Wear 
some distinguishing mark. I told 
them the same thing last week. 
Your bloomers and middies are just 
the things to wear when you play 
on Saturday. Now, why don’t you 
girls wear white stockings and red 
ties? I suggested to the Scouts 
that they wear. black stockings and 
blue ties. Then you’d never get 
mixed up.” 














“Don’t you worry about that, 


Mr. Hicks,” Grace Allen, their 
Captain, spoke up quickly. “We’ve 
thought of all that.” 

“We'll never be mistaken for the 
Scouts, daddy,” his daughter ex- 
claimed promptly. “Will we, 
girls - 

There was a loud chorus of “No, 
indeed !” 

“Then, that’s that,” he concluded. 
“Now, don’t forget to practice 
among yourselves, and may the best 
team win!” 

With these things reviewed in his 
mind, Mr. Hicks stopped for a min- 
ute at the diamond. 

The Scouts were in possession 
and he waved his hand in cheerful 
greeting as he watched them take 
turns at the bat. He felt quite 
proud of Helen as she sent the ball 
swiftly over the plate again and 
again. 

“She’s in splendid form,” he 
thought. 

Then he turned and went home. 
Everything augured well. The 
weather prospects were ideal, his 
white flannel trousers that he had 
planned to wear in his official capa- 
city had come from the cleaners, 
and everything was set. He gloried 
in the friendly rivalry that existed 
between Helen and Lois. for he had 
alwavs watched with delight each 
new worth-while trait bud and 
grow and develop into real char- 
acter. 

The day dawned. All that the 
weather man had promised was 
more than fulfilled—blue sky, 
bright sunshine, gentle breeze. 
Somehow or other the morning was 
lived through and luncheon was 
eaten. 

Arrayed in his white flannels and 
blue serge coat, Mr. Hicks came to 
the foot of the stairs and called. 

“Come on, girls; I’m ready,” he 
announced. 

“Oh, they’ve gone,” Mrs. Hicks 
answered, hurriedly adjusting her 
hat before the mirror. It was only 
the fact that both her daughters 
were such important members of 
their teams, and the unusual type of 
game she was to witness that in- 
duced her to give up her house- 
cleaning orgy. Besides, she knew 
neither of them could help her that 
afternoon, so why stay? She had 
already finished the attic, the cellar 
and the upstairs. Now only the 
downstairs remained, yet, as she 
said repeatedly, she felt terribly 
frivolous to leave until everything 
was spic and span once more. But 
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her arguments had been overruled, 
so here she was. 


“They seemed to have something 
on their minds,” she continued, as 
they hurried along toward the play- 
ground. “They could hardly wait 
to get out of the house.” 

Mr. Hicks smiled indulgently. 
Of course they had something on 
their minds! 

The spectators poured in from 
all sides. Every inch of the bleach- 
ers was packed and all available 
standing and sitting room was 
taken long before 2 o’clock. Even 
the neighboring telegraph poles 
held their quota of small boys, 
along with one or two convenient 
shed roofs. The Girl Scouts and 
the Camp Fire Girls—those who 
were unlucky enough to be rele- 
gated to the side lines—arranged 
themselves in their own special cor- 
ners—a loyal group of rooters who 
hid their disappointment behind 
smiling faces. 

Mr. Hicks’ bosom swelled with 
honest pride as he looked about 
him. He had boasted in season and 
out of season as to the playing 
qualities of the rival organizations. 
Now he was to prove to all con- 
cerned the truth of what he had 
said, 

All was set. Nothing was want- 
ing now but the teams. 

Just as he was beginning to won- 
der if there was anything wrong, 
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The only thing about them that 
at all disturbed Mr. Hicks was the 
fact that all the nine were newly 
and shinily shod. Their bright, 
yellowish-tan high-laced boots 
looked very wrinkleless and spic 
and span as they marched and re- 
marched the length of the field, 
shoulder to shoulder. 

But what was appropriate and 
stunning for dress parade was 
hardly suitable when pressed into 
duty for active service, and if slid- 
ing for bases and tearing full-tilt 
after a foul ball wasn’t active ex- 
ercise, then he didn’t know the 
meaning of the word. Besides, it 
gave, the very first thing. a huge 
advantage to the other side, and 
there was still time to dash over to 
the Perkins’ house, where they had 
all dressed, and change to sensible, 
easy working shoes — comfortable 
things like Dorothea Jane’s. 

He remarked as much to Helen 
and the others. 

“Oh, they’re not tight!” 
chorused. 

“And they do give the final touch 
to our appearance,” Helen ex- 
plained. 

“Anyway, no one can mistake us 
for the Camp Fire Girls, and that’s 
the main thing, next to beating 
them !” 

Mr. Hicks had his doubts under 
the circumstances, but he said 
nothing. Indeed, he had no op- 


they 





Every Bench of the Bleachers Was Packed. 


and why they didn’t come, the Girl 
Scouts, trim in their uniforms, 
marched onto the diamond. Their 
entrance was the signal for enthusi- 
astic cheers and yells and hand clap- 
ping from all their several families, 
relatives and friends, lining the 
field. It was quite evident that they 
held a warm place in the hearts of 
Larchmont. 





portunity to say anything more, for 
at that moment a loud shout arose, 
followed by an instant silence. 
Then a buzz of voices came from 
the spectators and peals of laughter 
and deafening applause. 

Evidently the other team was 
making its entry. 

Mr. Hicks turned expectantly. 

Open-mouthed and momentarily 
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speechless, he saw coming towards 
him the opposing team. Instead, 
though, of the middy-and-blouse- 
clad players he expected to see, 
there passed in single file what 
looked like nine Indian maidens 
wearing ankle-length garments, 
bead and fringe trimmed. Their 
foreheads were adorned with 
colored hatbands and_ they 
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Accordingly, swinging into the 
ball as it .tore across the plate 
straight from the pitcher’s hand, 
she hit it a resounding whack. As 
it sailed into the field she made for 
first base, reaching it by the nar- 
rowest sort of a margin ahead of 
ball, which the centre fielder had 





shoes they more than lost in their 
weird clothing. The long, straight 
garments hampered their move- 
ments and got in their way from 
the time they picked up a bat to the 
mad scramble for a fly soaring high 
in the outfield. Sliding for base in 
a costume resembling a_ glorified 
nightgown is hard on the gar- 
ment, the goal and the girl. 








were no more like relatives of 
the mighty Hiawatha than 
wielders of bat and ball. The 
deafening uproar continued as 
they came towards Mr. Hicks. 
He gasped. The one and only 
thing in their favor, as far as 
he could see, was the fact that 
all wore tennis shoes, and that 
was something ! 

“For goodness’ sake!” he 
managed to stammer, his eyes 
roving from one to the other 
and finally focusing upon 
Lois, “you surely don’t intend 
to play ball in those clothes?” 

“Indeed we do,” was the 
prompt answer, the bead or- 
naments tinkling in the breeze. 
“These are our ceremonial 
costumes, worn only upon 
grave and important occasions. 
And we never expect to have 
any more special time than 
this! This is the day when 
the Camp Fire Girls vanquish 
their rivals! You'll see, dad- 
dy! You'll admit, when the 
game is over, that there has 
never heen one like this!” 

He was perfectly willing to 


” 





My Hill 


Calmly now my hill is sleeping 
Covered with a pearly mist, 
And a star is shyly peeping 
At the hill the Sun has kissed. 


Silently my hill is waiting 
For the coming of the spring, 
When the wintry winds abating 
Let the little breezes sing. 


Broodingly my hill is standing, 
Trees silhouetted ’gainst the sky, 
Till the springtime’s gay com- 
manding, 
Makes the winter days go by. 


Happily my hill is dreaming 
Of the days when she shall be 


Bright with birds ana flowers 
teeming. 
Love-time, youth and ecstasy! 


GERTRUDE ROHLEDER 
Baltimore, Md. 


Ceremonial costumes have 
their place around the camp 
fire, but not on the diamond, 
and so they discovered to their 
horror and disillusionment. 

The spectators cheered and 
yelled and rocked back and 
forth, convulsed with laugh- 
ter, while the Scouts hobbled 
in suffering lameness in their 
endeavors to make a run, and 
the others with robes clutched 
in their hands dashed wildly 
hither and thither after the 
elusive ball. 

Never had Larchmont seen 
such a spectacle. Mr. Hicks 
had promised them an unus- 
ual game—but this surpassed 
their fondest hopes. 

The only player who shone 
at all in the way one is sup- 
posed to shine was Dorothea 
Jane. When the Scouts’ 
catcher announced with tears 
that her feet were killing her 
and that she could not take an- 
other step, Mr. Hicks, who 
was now nearly gone himself 
from all that had happened, 
called upon her to fill the 








admit that already. He had 











not the faintest doubt about 
it. There was nothing to do 
though, now, but to have the game, 
although how in the world the 
Scouts ever expected to make the 
runs for which they were famous, 
or their opponents to do the clever 
playing he had counted on, he had 
no idea. But this was no time to 
falter ! 

“Play ball!” he cried officially, 
and the game was on amid renewed 
cheering from all sides. 

The Scouts were first at bat. 
The Camp Fire Girls had the field. 
Helen, who was number one in the 
batting lineup, took her stand at the 
left of the plate and waited, her bat 
in readiness. She felt quite nerv- 
ous and wobbly inside. Besides, 
her feet in the tight new boots were 
beginning to swell, and she wished 
she had foregone their glory for 
the comfort of her good old trus- 
ties—shabby, but oh, so easy! 


However, she, like her father, knew 
this was no moment to falter. 


sent swiftly back into the diamond. 
She realized, as her sorely throb- 
bing feet barely carried her there in 
time, that it would be nothing short 
of miraculous if she reached there 
and home again. She wondered if 
all the girls were suffering as she 
was—for the sprint to first had set 
every nerve and near-nerve to ting- 
ling like a thousand hot- needles. 
She didn’t have long to wonder; 
however, for as she made her way 
to second and watched the next girl 
hobble painfully to first, she knew, 
alas! the sad truth. If an army 
travels on its stomach, then surely 
baseball depends on the feet, and 
when one is caught betwen bases 
with one’s agonized mind centered 
on those throbbing, burning ex- 
tremities, just one thing happens. 
“Three out!” announced the um- 
pire. 

But what the Camp Fire Girls 
gained from their sensible tennis 





breach. 

And she did. Little, small 
Dorothea Jane carried off all the 
honors and won the day for the 
Scouts. She put out four strug- 
gling Camp Fires between third and 
home, two between home and first, 
and caught several fouls as neatly 
and deftly as a professional. She 
could! She didn’t have to think of 
her feet! Also, she made the only 
home run, and stole bases twice be- 
sides. There was no doubt what- 
ever that Dorothea Jane was the 
star. The only playing that could 
be called real playing was done by 
her. 


When the game finally end- 
ed with the score 10 to 6 in the 
Scouts’ favor, Larchmont, weak 


from laughter, made its way to its 
several homes. Everyone declared 
that there had never been anything 
hefore that had been half so funny. 

Mr. Hicks, in spite of his disap- 


(Continued on page 37. 
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“As a Trout is to a Troutlet—so a Scout is to 


GARLY SUNDAY ASORNING 


By Viola Woodville 


“Avis, let’s you and mother and 
I get up early tomorrow and go to 


song service at the cathedral,” 
Father said to his little girl one 
Saturday in early Spring. “I’m 


told there is to be some fine singing 
by the choir.” 

Mother looked quickly at Father 
in a surprised way, but didn’t say 
anything. He was always plan- 
ning new things for his little 
daughter who was just getting over 
a long illness. 

“Will there be a_ preacher?” 
asked Avis, in a half-hearted way. 
It was plain she didn’t care about 
going. 

“Dr. Jack will certainly be there. 
and the Cardinal himself. I caught 
a glimpse of his scarlet robe yes- 
terday.” 

“Scarlet robe! Let’s go, mother.” 

“Yes, indeed,” smiled mother. 

Bed seemed very cozy to Avis 
the next morning, but when mother 
reminded her she got up promptly. 

“Wear heavy coats and rubbers,” 
called Father from downstairs. 

They were out of the house by 
six o'clock and on their way to- 
ward the southbound electric. 

“But this car takes us away from 
the city,” objected Avis. 

“Never mind, it goes to the Ca- 
thedral,” answered Father. 

In fifteen minutes they got off at 
the edge of a beautiful grove that 
the city had long tried to buy for 
a park. 

“Where’s the Cathedral?” asked 
Avis in a disappointed tone. 

“Here, little daughter. See those 
gray and lavender beech columns? 
And the high branched arches? 
And look at the mosaic of the 





floor! And the brown and yellow 
leaves of last year with patches of 
green moss for mats.” 

“But where is Dr. Jack?” asked 
Avis, beginning to see what Father 
meant, 

“Over 
spot.” 

Sure enough—there stood a tall 
Jack, leaning out of his brown 
striped pulpit. 

“And the chick-a-dee family are 
present,” pointed out mother. 
“There they are in the ravine on 
that juniper tree.” 

“Yes, and they are talking and 
eating—two things you won't let 
me do in church! said Avis. 

“Hush,” said Father, “the choir 
is beginning.” 

First a song sparrow trilled, then 
another answered. Next white 
throats began, followed by a king- 
let’s fresh note. 

“He doesn’t wait for his crown. 
He wears it on earth,” said Mother, 
as they caught a ruby flash when 
the little bird turned his head. 

“There is a _ golden-crowned 
kinglet, too,” discovered Avis. 

“Who is that lovely lady in 
white?” whispered Father, “she 
seems rather chilly.” 


there in that sheltered 


“T know her,” said Avis, “she’s 
Miss Trillium. That is Miss 
Wake-robin with her; that little 


brown thing.” 

“Well, she isn’t so pretty; but 
she’s more seasonably dressed. I 
wonder if those violets aren’t blue 
with cold”’—and mother shivered 
a little herself—“they ought to 
have on the India shawls that the 
Hepatica girls wear,” pointing to 
some pretty little blue and white 
things almost wrapped in fur, and 
yet wearing the yellow and red of 
last year’s leaves. 

“Where’s the Cardinal?” asked 
Avis suddenly, 

“A little bird told me he couldn’t 





a Scoutlet” 


come this morning, but that he 
would be here next Sunday. Shall 
we come again?” 

“Yes, yes!” they cried, and then 
they all hurried home. 

Breakfast was just ready when 
they got in, and Avis ate two eggs 
instead of none, she was so hungry. 


FRIEND XXCAJOR 


By Maude Wilcox Niedermeyer 


Pattie loved to visit grandma. 
So when the time came for mother 
to pack the dear little trunk, Pattie 
was bubbling over with excitement. 

She must take along her pre- 
cious dolls, Arbel and Lady Jane 
Gray, and the blue and white 
dishes. They all had to be squeezed 
into the trunk along with the pretty 
dresses and hats, and of course, the 
pink parasol. 

Now there was a fine pet at 
grandma’s that Pattie loved 
dearly. He was Major, a splendid 
dog. He and Pattie had had many 
a frolic together on previous visits. 
In fact, Arbel and Lady Jane Gray 
had rather taken back seats, and 
Major had made a great play fel- 
low. 

Grandma welcomed Pattie with 
open arms, and when the hugs and 
kisses were over, Pattie said: 

“Where’s Major, Grandma?” 

“Major is getting old, darling,” 
replied grandma. “He’s around 
the side porch asleep, I suspect. 
But I have a new friend for you 
this time.” 

“Oh, do tell me quick, please 
Grandma,” cried Pattie eagerly. “I 
just love surprises.” 


(Continued on page 38.) 
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OW,.you know, hundreds and 
hundreds of years ago, in a 
time that no man knows, the 

moon is said to have shone every 
night, an even circle of soft light, 
never altering, never changing in its 
shape from night to night, but al- 
ways circular in form. Thus it al- 
ways hung polished and shining in 
the dark sky. 

I am going to tell you why this 
was, and why now it is different and 
some nights we have only a slim 
crescent, others a half, others three- 
quarters, and only once in a while a 
lovely, even, full moon of soft light. 
It all happened years ago in the 
Moon Kingdom, which lies in the 
eastern corner of Fairyland, and it 
occurred in this manner: 

Princess Moonglo’ stood comb- 
ing her golden hair like the Lorelei 
of the German legends; just like 
this mermaid, she had hair of gold 
and she combed it with a golden 
comb. But, unlike that wicked 
lady, she was as sweet as she was 
pretty, and far from luring men to 
their death, she tried to influence 
everyone to good deeds and kind 
words. 

Just now she was gazing at her 
reflection in the silver waters of her 
father’s lake that lay in the castle 
garden. And even she smiled with 
pleasure at the reflected picture in 
its gown of clinging green satin 
embroidered in gleaming pearls. A 
ray of sunlight that shot through 
the leafy boughs lit up her golden 
hair, and to the strange prince who, 
at this moment, rode past, she 
looked like a beautiful angel. As 
the princess raised her blue eyes 
she suddenly saw the stranger. 
With an exclamation of surprise 
(for she had never been so close to 
a stranger before) she started back 
and the golden comb slipped from 
her hand and fell to the bottom of 
the lake. 


“Will your Highness permit me 


Princess 
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The True Tale 


of the 


By Helen M. Brittingham 


to restore your lovely comb?” 
asked the stranger. And with one 
splendid dive he cut his way 


through the glistening waters, and 
in a few seconds placed the comb 
in the princess’ hand. As he pre- 
sented it, the princess exclaimed 
with surprise: 


“Why, you are not in the least 
wet!” 


He smiled at her amazement. 

“I see,” he said “that you do not 
know who I am, although I know 
that you are the fourth daughter 
of King Moon and your name is 
Moonglo’. I am Prince Sea Foam, 
youngest son of King Neptune, and 
I live at the bottom of the seas. I 
am about to call on your royal fa- 
ther and am hopeful of becoming 
acquainted with you and _ your 
family.” 

“Oh, no,” said the princess. 
“You will not meet anyone at the 
palace save my father and mother.” 

“What do you mean, Princess 
Moonglo’ ?” 

“My sisters and I are never al- 
lowed to meet anyone who calls at 
the castle,” said Moonglo’, sadly. 

“That is a misfortune, and all the 
deeper since I have seen you. May 
I be bold and ask the reason?” 

Just then the princess heard the 
horses of her father and his attend- 
ants approaching, and she fled with 
only a passing farewell smile at the 
anxious prince. She told her three 
sisters of her adventure, on her safe 
return to their apartments, and they 
were more than excited. 

“You will never be allowed to see 
him,” said Princess Crescent, the 
third sister. 

“You must forget that you have 
met him,” advised the second 
daughter, Princess Half Moon. 


Moonglo’ 





“You know, none of us can ever 
marry,” reproved the eldest daugh- 
ter, Lady Moon. 

So poor Princess Moonglo’ sat 
by her casement window with-a very 
very sad heart. She watched the 
prince arrive and caught a glimpse 
of his merry face and smiling, sea- 
green eyes as he alighted from his 
chestnut horse and ran up the steps 
of the castle. Then she waited, in 
vain, for a summons to her father’s 
presence. After a short time he 
came out again and rode away with 
never a backward glance. 

Princess Crescent, coming in to 
ask her advice about some embroid- 
ering she was doing, found her sis- 
ter in tears. 

“Moonglo’,” said Princess Cres- 
cent, “if you really are so unhappy, 
why don’t you walk toward the lake 
and see if you can catch a last 
glimpse of your prince?” 

For Princess Crescent, although 
not nearly as attractive in her ap- 
pearance as her other three sisters, 
was the most kind-hearted, and felt 
very sorry for the little Moonglo’. 

“Do you think that would be all 
right,” Crescent?” asked the ex- 
cited Moonglo’. 

That afternoon she donned her 
nicest robe—one made of satin like 
the silver of the moon and trimmed 
with cobweb lace spun by the 
fairies. Her slippers were of sil- 











ver cloth and she wound about her 
head a wreath of pale pink roses, in 
the center of each of which lay a 
single dewdrop like a tiny diamond. 
Even her sister, Crescent, exclaimed 
at the picture she presented. 

No sooner did. she draw near the 
fairy lake than she saw the form of 
the prince. He started as he heard 
the light footsteps and his face 
broke out in a glad smile as he saw 
Princess Moonglo’. He advanced 
eagerly to her side. 


“T was denied the honor of seeing 
you at the castle, Princess,” he said. 

“I thought it would be so,” re- 
plied the blushing princess. 

“Tell me, your Highness, why 
are you kept in such strict seclu- 
sion ?” 

“Well, it is like this,” began the 
princess. You see we have all a sa- 
cred duty to perform. I and my 
three sisters are sworn for life to 
always take care of the moon. If 
we fail in this task, the Earth peo- 
ple will have no light at night, so 
you can see the importance. None 
but we can do this. Every day we 
polish and polish our different 
pieces, and at night we hang them 
out.” 

“T want to take you back with me 
to my Water World and make you 
my wife, Moonglo’,” said Sea 
Foam. 

The Princess trembled with hap- 
piness at these words, but she said: 
“It is impossible.” 

“Do you think you could never 
care enough to go away with me?” 
asked Sea Foam in low tones. 

“T cannot even think of it,” said 
the princess. 


OVE is everything, Moonglo’,” 

said the prince. “If you can 
love me, come with me and I will 
make you happy.” 

“Love is not everything,” re- 
plied the princess, “and it is well 
for us to remember it, since we rule 
over others and set them the ex- 
ample.” 

“I am not discouraged by your 
words,” said the prince. “In one 
month from today, meet me here 
and I will take you to my home.” 

“It is impossible, and I am dis- 
appointed at your words.” 

“Promise me, at least, that you 
will be here.” 

The princess promised, but she 
left him with sorrow in her heart. 
In one month she met him again at 
the lake. This time he came in a 
small golden chariot drawn by four 
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cream-colored horses, and was 
dressed in a lovely suit of grey, 
lined with the pink you see inside 
the seashells. And he smiled radi- 
antly as he crossed to the Princess’ 
side. 

“Are you all ready?” he asked. 

“I am sorry to see you jest so 
lightly,” she replied with sadness, 
for she had begun to think that she 
had mistaken the prince and that 
his sense of honor was not all that 
it should be. 

“Sit here beside me in my char- 
iot, Moonglo’,” said the happy 
prince, “and I will tell you a little 
tale.” 

Then, as they sat, side by side, he 
began his story: 


J JOURNEYED directly from you 

to my home, and there I searched 
far and wide on the bottom of the 
ocean for a certain plant. It grows 
in the deepest water, and it was 
rather hard to locate, but at last I 
gathered some and returned to my 
palace. Here, hidden away in a tur- 
ret room, I spent many more days 
brewing this into a silvery fluid. This 
I poured into a deep seashell and 
brought to your ‘father. I showed 
him the manner in which this magic 
liquid would polish any silvern 
thing to shine as never before. He 
was extremely interested and sug- 
gested that he have some tried on 
his moon. The result of this test 
was marvelous and the piece of the 
moon on which this polish had been 
poured gleamed and glowed with 
soft splendor. He was astounded, 
and said: 

“*Ah, if I only could have a bit 
of this each month to use on the 
moon, the people of Earth would be 
delighted with the beautiful effect 
and the increased light.’ 

“*And so you shall, Sire,’ I told 
him—for this was just what I 
wanted him to say, ‘if you will grant 
me one request.’ 

“*You have only to name it,’ he 
declared. 

“*The hand of your daughter, 
Princess Moonglo’, in marriage,’ I 
said. 

“‘That alone is impossible,’ he 
answered. 

“Well, he fussed and fumed for 
awhile, but I pointed out to him 
this : 

“ ‘Sire,’ I said, ‘I shall not keep 
her in my home all the time. Every 
month for a few days we will visit 
you here and she shall attend to her 
duties. During the time that she is 
with me the moon will be one- 


_will not miss the rest of it. 
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quarter smaller, it is true, but the 
increased splendor of the three- 
quarters that hang in the sky will 
be so great that the Earth people 
And 
once a month for a few days the 
moon will shine forth in its full 
glory.’ 

“The reason in my argument ap- 
pealed to your father, and he finally 
gave his consent. Now, all we have 
to do is to ride back to your castle, 
where our wedding festivities are 
already being prepared.” 

The princess flushed with happi- 
ness and gave her suitor a shy 
glance of admiring happiness. If 
she thought him a bit masterful, 
that thought only added to her con- 
fused joy. For even fairy women 
admire “managing men”! 

“How surprised my sisters will 
be,” said Moonglo’ as they drove to 
the palace. 


“Oh, no,” said the Prince coolly, 
“They know all about it. You are 
the only one who is surprised.” 

And he laughed at her disappoint- 
ed face. 

And so Prince Sea Foam and 
Princess Moonglo’ were married 
and went to live in the Water 
World in the castle of King Nep- 
tune. But every month they return 
for a short time to the Moon pal- 
ace and the princess performs her 
duties as of old. And every month 
for a few days the Earth people ap- 
preciate and wonder at the glory of 
the mellow moon as it hangs in the 
dark sky, very silvern and glowing 
in its full circle. And the prince 
and princess tell each other that the 
Earth people love it all the more 
because it is like that for only a 
little while. However that may be, 
I know that its light has shone 
down on many lovers, and I think 
that the sweet influence of Princess 
Moonglo’ gliding down its silver 
beams has given happiness to many. 


ND now you know why the 
moon is full only once a month 
instead of every night and, some 
time, I am going to telt you what 
happened to Princess Half Moon 
and Princess Lady Moon, and what 
results that had on the size of the 
moon. But that is another story. 
Sometimes, if you are very ob- 
servant, vou will see the faces of 
two or three of the little moon 
princesses smiling down at you 
from the depths of the moon. You 
look. 
THE END. 
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While 


HERE has always 

been for several 
years past, one, 
and sometimes 
several, great 
gold - and - black 
spiders living con- 
tentedly among my wild honey- 
suckle vines. Why they prefer 
these vines to any other is more 
than I have been able to find out, 
unless it is because the flowers at- 
tract many kinds of insects. 

At any rate, these big spiders, 
spreading nearly three inches across 
from tip to tip of their long legs, 
and with bodies nearly as big as the 
end of my thumb, make their web 
homes in these vines, and I do not 
molest them as they are very inter- 
esting creatures. 

I saw one spin his web from be- 
ginning to end one warm, cloudy 
day. 

3eginning with a straight silken 
cord running up and down, he fas- 
tened hoth ends securely and then 
climbed to the middle and attached 
a second line which he carried off 
to one side by crawling over the 
leaves. Then he came back to the 
ceriter over this line after he had 
pulled it tight and fastened it. At 
the center he attached another line, 
crawling out over the second line 
and off among the leaves, where he 
soon had his third line attached. 
This process was repeated delib- 
ertately and slowly until he had all 
the “spokes” of his wheel in place. 

Then he went to the center, at- 
tached a line to one of the “spokes” 
about half an inch from the center 
and then turned deliberately around 
in a circle, attaching this line to each 
spoke in turn at about the same dis- 
tance from the center in each case. 

Next, using this first line as a 
path, he traveled around the web 
with a second line, attaching it to 
each “spoke” in turn as he reached 
it and keeping it parallel to the first 
by mechanically gauging the dis- 
tance with the natural reaching 
length of onc leg, with which he 
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used to hold himself up away from 
the first line. This is how the 
round lines of the web are made so 
nicely parallel and ‘even’ all 
around—the distance in each web 
being determined by the leg length 
of the spider that makes it. 

Slowly ’round and ’round he 
went, using his last laid thread to 
travel over from spoke to spoke of 
his wheel until a beautiful web was 
completed and it was almost invisi- 
ble it was so fine and silky. (Webs 
get white with age, but when first 
made are hardly visible at all.) 

When the web was done he 


climbed up to a point overhead and 
a bit in front of the face of the 
web, where he soon built a beautiful 
den by binding three leaves together 
with many threads of web; 
took some time. 


this 





When the den was finished he 
came back on the web and went 
carefully over all the structure, ex- 
amining every part of it by testing 
and pulling at it with a long fore- 
leg. 

Satisfied, he attached a line to the 
center and climbed up to the den, 
where he pulled this line until it 
was taut. 

This is the sensitive line of the 
whole web that brings a message, 
by vibration, to the spider in the 
den when an insect strikes the web 
trap, for the spider sits in the den 
with one foreleg always on this sen- 
sitive line. 


When an insect strikes the trap 
web the spider comes out of the 
den, drops down this line to the 
trap center where he puts a claw on 
one spoke after another of his web 
until he locates the one nearest to 
the struggling insect, then out he 
goes to the victim, feels with his 
forefoot to ascertain the size and 
strength of the trapped insect and 
then, if it is not too large, he be- 
gins to entangle it in more web 
lines until its first violent struggles 
are subdued; then a bite from his 
hooked jaws injects a quick, para- 
lyzing poison, and in a few mo- 
ments the victim is still. 

If not too large, the helpless in- 
sect is now cut out of the web trap, 
rolled in more web strands and car- 
ried up the line to the den, to be 
eaten at once or simply anchored 
there until wanted. 

Sometimes the web is repaired 
often it is not. 

The spider hangs head down on 
his web on cool days, and in the 
evening and early morning, but gets 
into shelter when the sun shines. I 
think their eyesight is very poor, as 
they seem to depend on the web vi- 
brations for information. 

The web I saw built was about 
14 inches in diameter of the 
“wheel,” and took about five hours’ 
time to build, beginning about day- 
light. 





I know not where the white road 
runs, nor what the blue hills are, 

But a man can have the sun for a 
friend, and for his guide a star; 

And there’s no end of voyaging 
when once the voice is heard, 

For the river calls and the road 
calls, and oh the call of a bird! 

Yonder the long horizon lies, and 
there by night and day 

The old ships draw to home again, 
the young ships sail away, 

And come I may, but go I must, 
and if men ask you why, 

You may—put the blame on the 
stars and the sun and the white 
road and the sky. 


—Gerald Gould, Girl Guide Gazette: 











Scout 


Ripples 


HE jellyfish float, the windmill 

stroke, and the sternwheel pad- 
dle sound like new dances but they 
are not. They are water sports. 
Did you ever try them? 

Swimming is a game and it’s 
just as much fun for grown-ups 
on their vacations as it is for the 
youngsters. Last year more than 
25,000 persons learned to swim 

















through the aid of Red Cross in- 
structors, proudly taking the learn- 
to-swim pledge—‘“Resolved, I will 
no longer be a sinkeasy.” 

The very first step in learning to 
swim is to overcome all fear of the 
water. Then look about you at the 
ducks and turtles, the steamboats 
and windmills and imitate them. 
The best teacher is the mother duck 
hunting for food. She puts her 
head under the water and opens 
her eyes. Did you ever try it? If 
she can see, you can, too; and nei- 
ther your eyes nor your ears are 
injured. 

Along comes the motor boat. 
The motor boat takes air into one 
valve of the carbureter and lets it 
out through the under-water ex- 
haust pipe. Adapt that idea to 
yourself. Take in a big breath, 
close your mouth, rest your face in 
the water and force the air out 
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By the Water Scout, 


through your nostrils.. This is the 
swimmer’s method of breathing. 

Really and truly, the human 
body is lighter than water. It will 
float if we will permit it because of 
the air spaces inside. To prove 
this, take a good breath, squat 
down in the water till your chin is 
just clear of it, then grab both 
knees underneath with your hands 
and put your face under by bring- 
ing the chin close to the chest. This 
will overbalance you, but hang on 
to your knees until you find your 
balance. This is the jellyfish float ; 
everyone can float like the jellyfish. 
You can also float like a mud-tur- 
tle or a bullfrog, all stretched out 
on the surface. If you keep your 
chin close to your chest the feet 
will stay up and you will float. To 
stand up simply bring your hands 
and feet toward each other. 

It will be an easy matter now to 
pretend you are a sled and coast 
along on the surface. Best results 
are obtained if you keep your chin 
in at all times. Lie down in the 
water and push your feet against 
the bank, Your hands, with the 
fingers slightly lifted, serve as the 
front runners of your imaginary 
sled. A good push and you go 
coasting ten or fifteen feet. If you 
throw your head back your feet 
sink; too much weight in the air. 

Next, suppose we imitate a stern- 
wheel steamboat. After you have 
pushed off from the bank raise 
your feet alternately clear of the 
water, getting a push from the 
ankle to the toes. The whole leg 
works and does not bend very 
much at the knee. 

Now comes the windmill. So 
keep your right hand the same dis- 
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Commodore W. E. Longfellow 


Life Saving Corps, Red Cross 


tance back of the left hand all the 
time. Start off with a push as be- 
fore, one hand resting on the sur- 
face of the water and the other 
behind you. As soon as you glide 
on the water hand you are floating ; 
then a sweeping stroke down and 
back brings the other hand for- 
ward in its cireular sweep. Your 
arms revolve as the windmill arms 
do, paddling you through the 
water. Each time you rol up for 
air, glance ahead to see where you 
are going. 

Now for the final act of the 
game of swimming. Just imagine, 
as the windmill is paddling along, 
a steamboat coming up behind and 
bumping into it. They are stuck 
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together. They can’t be separated, 
so for evermore the windmill arms 
pull on the front end while the 
steamboat paddles push on the 
other end as the air is taken into 
the carbureter and let out through 
the underwater exhaust pipe. Here 
you have an imaginary picture of 
the movements of your body as 
you swim about in the water, and 
your crusing radius will depend 
largely upon practice. 

[The article is reprinted by cour- 

tesy of All Outdoors, Inc.] 
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About Axes and Chopping 


By LESLIE VARICK PERKINS 


Every Girl Scout should know 
how to use an axe or hatchet; how 
to choose a good one; how to have 
it ground; for an axe is an all-im- 
portant article on a camping trip, 
and is especially useless when dull 
or badly ground. The main dif- 
ferences between an axe and a 
hatchet lie in the length of handle 
and size and weight of head, for 
the head of an axe may weigh any- 
thing over 3 pounds, while a 
hatchet head weighs from 1 to 2 
pounds; and the handle of an axe 
may be 2% to 3 feet long, while a 
hatchet handle is seldom more than 
1% feet. Only older girls should 
try to use an axe, however, and 
probably everyone would be more 
or less at home with a good hatchet, 
but for the benefit of all, a few 
things should be considered. 

A single-bitt axe is better than a 
double-bitted one in most cases, for 
it has many uses and is less danger- 
ous. By single-bitt, is meant one 
that is sharpened on one end only, 
the other end left blunt, which 
makes it handy for use as a ham- 
mer to drive in stakes, or an anvil 
when the blade is stuck in a stump 
or log. For most occasions an axe 
whose head weighs from 3 to 4 
pounds is heavy enough and its 
handle is made long and heavy in 
comparison. The best handles are 
made of young, straight-grained 
hickory, and should be free from 
knots. When buying an axe or 
hatchet, care should be taken to see 
that it is in good alignment from 
the. end of the handle to the back 
of the head, and from the cutting 
edge to the end of the handle front, 
for a crooked handle will cause 
inaccuracy, and also will be less 
strong. 

Before either an axe or a hatchet 
is used, it should be ground by a 
careful workman, because the store 
edge is neither thin or sharp 
enough, and is bevel-edged. The 
difference between a bevel edge 
and the kind best fitted for use in 
chopping, lies in the angle at which 
it is ground. A bevel edge is 
ground at a short, sharp angle, 
while the edge best for chopping is 
ground at a long, thin angle. When 
the blade is ground, the bevel 
should be taken nearly off, with 
just a little left between the centre 


and the upper corner of the blade, 
at which place it should be thickest. 
This prevents the axe from stick- 
ing fast in wood, or splitting chips 
loose. The axe should be ground 
on a grindstone, with plenty of 
water used to keep the edge cool, 
instead of on an emery wheel, 
which gets the edge too hot and 
destroys the temper of the steel. A 
camper’s hatchet should have the 
edge and temper of a good axe, but 
its weight with a sheath should not 
be more than 2% pounds. Always 
carry either an axe or a hatchet 
with a sheath, preferably of leather 
over its head. 


CHOPPING 


The way to learn to chop is to 


- work slowly, making each blow go 


where you want it- Practice until 
you can hit the same spot repeat- 
edly. Be accurate and rythmical. 
Chop slowly and don’t necessarily 
try to sink the axe in deep at each 
stroke, for if you constantly hit 
the same spot, you will accomplish 
good results with much less effort. 
Chop slantwise, never across the 
grain, for this may dull your axe, 
especially in hard wood. Don’t 
chop sticks lying on the ground 
without first placing another stick 
underneath in such a way as to 
have several inches between the 
stick on which you are working 
and the ground. Do not lend your 
hatchet or axe to anyone who is 
not as good an axeman as yourself, 
for a badly used axe is full of 
nicks and will not serve you prop- 
erly. Never leave an axe lying on 
the ground when not in use, but 
stick it in a stump or log where its 
edge will be safely out of way. 
When chopping down trees, clear 
away all underbrush or branches 
that are near enough to impede 
your strokes. Many a head or 
shoulder has been cut open from 
an axe that caught in a bush and 
flew back in a direction its owner 
had not intended it to take. 


FELLING A TREE 


If you are planning to chop 
down a tree, you must first decide 
how you want it to fall. As most 
trees cut down near camp are to be 


dragged back if small enough, you 
should make your tree fall in a di- 
rection away from camp so that 
your work afterward may be as 
easy as possible. Notch the tree 
on the side away from camp, and 
as low down as you can, for high 
stumps are ugly, wasteful things to 
leave behind. Make two notches, 
one as much higher than the other 
as you wish the width of your cut 
to be. These are your guides, and 
when a couple of inches deep, a 
downward stroke will nick out the 
connecting wood and leave you 
open way for further chopping. 
Make your chips as large as pos- 
sible, for the greenhorn is adver- 
tised by the small chips that litter 
the ground. Cut into the tree 
about halfway and then go to the 
opposite side and notch it at a point 
slightly higher than the first, chop- 
ping here until the tree begins to 
lean. A strong push will often 
fell a tree after it leans, but fur- 
ther, careful chopping may be nec- 
essary. Never stand behind a tree 
that is falling, for this is nearly 
as dangerous as standing in front. 
since falling trees frequently jump 
back from their stumps and strike 
careless persons standing near. 
Stand well to one side. 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 


Very hard 
Dogwood, Yellow Locust, Post 
and Overcup Oak, Mountain 
Laurel, Black Haw, Crab Apple, 
Sugar Maple, Persimmon, Winged 
Elm, Hickory, Black Jack Oak, 
Service Berry, Chestnut Oak. 


Hard 
Other Oaks, Ash, Elm, Cherry, 
Beech, Red Maple, Hackberry, 
Tulip, Holly, Sycamore, Yellow 
Pine, Pecan, Mulberry, Honey 
Locust, Black Birch, Sourwood, 


Sour Gum, Walnut, Silver Maple, 
Plum, Yellow Birch. 


Very soft 
Spruce, Balsam Poplar, Balsam 
Fir, White Pine, Papaw, Aspen, 
Catalpa, Basswood, Buckeye, Ar- 
bor Vitae (Cedar) 
Lists of trees taken from Camp- 
ing and Woodcraft; by Kephart 
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Build These Fires? 
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This first fire, the Indian Fire— 
or as some call it, the Wagon 
Wheel Fire, since its logs radiate 
from the center like the spokes of 
a wheel—is a good one better to 
save labor. Preferably built of 
hardwood saplings, the butts at the 
center are placed on top of each 
other and a small hot fire is built 
on top to start them. Then you 
can feed the logs gradually as they 
are needed. This is very good for 
boiling things, as illustrated, and it 
s also good for a camp fire, parti- 
cularly where you plan to have a 
marshmallow roast. Also by build- 
ing a wind-break behind it and lying 
close, you will find it fine and 
warm. You know the Indian says, 
“White man heap fool; make um 
big fire—can’t get near. Injun 
make um little fire—git close. Uh, 
good!” 


The Stew Fire, as you can see, 
is made in a hole in the ground, 
about a foot deep and a foot and a 
half in diameter. Of course it 
may be larger if you like, but 
usually you will find this plenty big 


enough. The logs are set in so 
that they may be fed into the fire 
gradually, as it is a cooking fire and 
you want it to be a slow one. This 
fire too is most successfully used 
with crane arrangement on which 
your pot of water or hot choco- 
late or stew may be boiled. 


The Frying Fire on the right is 
built of stone and covered with flat 
stone, and used for frying break- 
fast bacon, for instance. This is 
more of a permanent fireplace. 
The fire should be kept burning 
quite a while before being used, to 
get the stones hot; and then it is 
splendid to keep hot other food 
prepared on a quicker fire that you 
do not want to keep up. (Girl 
Scouts are warned against sitting 
on these stones!) 


The All-Night Fire is guaranteed 
to pour heat right into the doorway 
of your tent or lean-to cabin all 
night long when you are sleeping 
in the open. Two logs about three 
or four inches in diameter and 
three or four feet long are sharp- 
ened to a point and driven into the 





ground far enough to hold them— 
probably about six inches or so— 
to form a back for the fire. Then 
the five or six small logs are built 
up on top of the others to make a 
back or reflector. In front of this 
is built the Indian or Tepee fire, 
and this fire is fed as the logs fall 
down into it successively during 
the night. 

On the opposite page you will 
find a list of hard and soft woods; 
and a word here is not amiss about 
kindling- Remember that not only 
in wet weather but even in dry, the 
best kindling is not taken from the 
ground, but got by snapping off 
small dead branches or stubs of 
branches within reach on the trees 
or bushes. Also you will almost 
find that the dead stumps of pine, 
spruce or balsam, all punky on the 
outside, will have a rich resinous 
core that flames-quickly. 

Indeed this entire subject of fire- 
making comes right back to the 
fundamental need for learning how 
to tell the different kinds of wood 
and knowing how and when to use 
them. 








e The 


EDITED BY ELIZA MORGAN SWIFT 


Spring fever takes many forms, 
nor is housecleaning the least of 
these. A scout in the middle west 
has taken advantage of this spirit 
abroad in her neighborhood to 
make some money toward sending 
herself and her sister to camp, and 
to buy herself a new uniform. She 
has already earned twelve dollars 
and a half cleaning windows and 
woodwork. Besides earning money, 
she can be said to be doing her 
good turn over and over again, for 
overworked housekeepers are only 
too thankful when they can find 
dependable, smiling, willing work- 
ers thus to help them out in heavy 
seasons. The scouts can be counted 
on to throw in a smile for good 
measure, and that indeed lightens 
the burden of work. 

But the spirit of housecleaning 
strikes the scouts themselves. If 
your troop has a club room, that 





comes in for its share of overhaul- 
ing. If you plan to stain your 
floor, wash it first; wash it well 
with soap and water. Let it dry 
thoroughly and then spread it over 
with sizing. When dry, you can 
stain the wood by painting it the 
way of the grain with pomangan- 
ate of potash dissolved in hot 
water. ‘Two ounces of the crystal 
make half a gallon of the stain. 
The first appli- 
cation may not 
make the boards 
dark enough and, 
in that case, a 
second coat of 
stain should be 
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given. When the floor is dry you 
can polish it with beeswax and tur- 
pentine. 


And if you plan to houseclean 
your Tenderfoot Pin — or any 
jewelry—do you know that a 
broken gas mantel, crushed into a 
powder, is a splendid polisher? 

Or perhaps you are most inter- 
ested in housecleaning your front 
yard, since this is the time to plant 
grass in many parts of the country. 
A scout in Ohio has given good 
advice about that. She says that 
if you want to make good sod you 
should plant herd’s grass, white 
Dutch clover and blue grass seed. 
The first year the herd’s grass will 
grow and make a foundation for 
the sod, the second year the white 
Dutch clover comes into its own, 
and the third year the blue grass 
has a stand, About every third 
year you should let grass grow 
four inches high—or until the feel- 
ers grow. (It should not be al- 
lowed to go to seed, however.) 
Then cut the grass and let the feel- 
ers propagate. Lime sweetens the 
soil and in many places can be 
sown with the seed to great ad- 
vantage. 

But the sketches on this page do 
not have to do with housecleaning ; 
for after housecleaning, the 
woods! Probably the wood folk 
themselves never need practical 
hints about the comforts of eating 
and sleeping and living out of 
doors; birds and beasts seem to 
manage without much suggestion. 
But it is not so with humans. who 
are always glad to learn a new de- 
vice that will make easier a difficult 
moment in the open. 

For instance, over a camp fire 
a small bucket or syrup can is a 
very awkward vessel to manage 
when the contents are at boiling 
point, as the handle usually gets 
hot enough to sizzle. By cutting a 
forked stick similar to the one 
shown in the illustration, and mak- 
ing three notches in it at the places 
indicated by the arrows, you will 
have a little implement which will 
save many a burn or scald. The 





handle of the can rests in one notch 
while the other two grip the sides. 
In this way the contents of the can 
may be poured out quite easily 
without your touching the vessel 
until it has cooled down a little. 
Again, it is very useful to know 
how to tie down the cork of a bot- 





tle, for undisciplined corks have a 
way of not doing their duty. Take 
a piece of string about half a yard 
long, double it, look at the diagram, 
and follow these directions. Make 
a knotted loop B at the doubled 
end of the string, pass the two ends 
of the string around the neck of 
the bottle, and knot again at E. 
Now take one of the ends C and 
pass it through loop B as at A. If 
now knotted with end D, and C is 
strained backward over the cork on 
the opposite side to loop B, the 
cork will be kept securely in posi- 
tion. 


Ideals are like stars; you will not 
succeed in touching them with 
your hands; but, like the seafaring 
man on the desert of waters, you 
choose them as 
your guides 
and, following 
them, you reach 
your destiny. 
—Carl Schurz. 
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Entrance to the Tea Garden. 


At the International Flower 
Show held at the Grand Central 
Palace in New York for six days 
in March, the Manhattan Council 
was in charge of the Tea Garden, 
where they served lunch to seven- 
teen hundred and tea to nearly three 
thousand more. The proceeds from 
this, about thirty-three hundred dol- 
lars net, was divided between Man- 
hattan Council and National Head- 
‘quarters, after a substantial dona- 
tion was made to the Virginia Day 
Nursery. 

The machinery worked 
fully. And because the machinery 
was mostly human, and largely 
Scouts, it will pay to show “how the 
wheels go round” in such a large 
affair. 

There were three chief factors 
that made for its big success. First, 
sverybody did the job assigned to 
her, most particularly the Scouts 
and the Captains; “we couldn't 
have done it at all if they hadn't 
been so utterly dependable.” Sec- 
ond, the tireless committee workers 
found generous co-operation from 
the hotels and restaurants and firms 
from whom they asked donations 
and loans. And, thirdly, the kitchen 
end of it was so well planned and 
run that service was prompt and 
without confusion. If your kitchen 
doesn’t back up your dining room 
—in more ways than one—you’re 
going to lose money; or, at least, 
not make it. 

The committees were organized 
nearly two months ahead, and the 
Committee on Installation and Equip- 
ment began work right away, for 
partitions had to be erected, a 
kitchen built (Grand Central Pal- 
ace hasn’t any!) and also the walls 
of the tea garden. Then sinks, 


beauti- 
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Manhattan’s Tea Garden 
And the Kitchen Behind It 


electrical apparatus for cooking, 
counters, kitchen tables, glass, 
china and silverware—and that isn’t 
all !—had to be arranged for. Most 
of these were loaned by hotels or 
firms. 

The Committee on Decorations 
arranged for the flowers and plants, 
and the wrought iron gates and 
arches. and even the fountain, 
which made the place like fairyland. 
All these were donated or loaned; 
they had to rent only the chairs and 
tea tables. 

The Committe on Finance was 
on duty at the entrance and exit 
gates. There were four cashiers 
each day, and nobody escaped! The 
tea charge was a straight seventy- 
five-cent entrance fee, including tea 
and the music recital given each af- 
ternoon, which had been arranged 
by the Committee on Entertainment. 
There was no admission fee at 
noon, but the regular luncheon 
charge was seventy-five cents (or 
forty cents for coffee, a sandwich 
and a piece of pie), for which the 
patron received a check and paid 
on leaving. 

The Supply Committee—well, it 
supplied! It asked the hotels and 
restaurants to provide all the sand- 





wiches and cakes served at tea, as 
well as the tea and cream and some 
of the sugar; and they did this 
gladly. In return, the committee 
placed on each table a card: of pub- 
lic acknowledgment, giving specific 
mention of each commercial con- 
tributor, not only of food, but deco- 
rations, equipment, etc. This list 
had fifty-three names! Also, after 
the affair was over, a letter of 
thanks was sent to each, enclosing 
a copy of this card that held his 
name and his donation. 

The sandwiches and pies used at 
lunch, and the materials for the 
luncheon salads, were bought. The 
ham and beef served cold at lunch 
were donated by individuals, and 
many of the small supplies were 
furnished by individuals and gro- 
cers. The regular seventy-five cent 
lunch consisted of a choice of cold 
meats, salad, one hot vegetable, tea 
or coffee, sandwiches and choice of 
pie. 

Then the Service Committee. This 
was divided into three parts. Those 
in charge of arrangements arrived 
each day two hours early, and saw 
to it that everything was clean and 
orderly. Then the sub-committees 
on lunch and tea were on duty in 


(Continued on page 41.) 
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Plan of Kitchen. 


A—entrance for Scout waiters. 


B—exit, 

C—cafeteria counter with hinged flaps at x. 
(1) Scouts deposited soiled dishes and 
used trays, (2) got fresh trays, (3) 
silver, (4) cream, sugar, lemon, (5) 
cups, faucers, pots of tea, (6) small 
supply of prepared dishes waiting, 
(7) paper napkins and glasses of wa- 
ter, (8) Scouts checked out. 


Ct—counter for soiled dishes. 
C2—Counter for preparation of meals. 
D—table for clean dishes. 


E—tables for prepared food. 

F—back counter containing (9) two sinks 
with drain board either side, (10) 
boiler, (11) ice box, (12) tea and cof- 
fee urns, (13) electric hot plates, etc. 

G—two garbage cans. 

H—supplies stored. 

I—shelves for wraps of all workers, 


Under counter C ran a shelf for storage 


of extra dishes; under F a shelf stacked 
with individual teapots 
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Scouts of Kanawha County, W. Va., prepare their Council Fire. 


Dear Scribes: 


We all want these pages to give the most pleasure possible and the 
most valuable suggestions possible, to the greatest number of Scouts 


possible, all over the country. 


That is why you will find that sometimes, 


instead of publishing a whole letter or account, we have printed just a 
part of it, or even briefly retold the item in it that was most original or 


amusing, or most useful for other troops. 


more news each month. 


In that way, we can give 


But this doesn’t mean that we will not print 


whole letters when—from the first word to the last—they are brimful 


of interest for Scouts from Maine to California. 


That ts just what we 


want you to send us—something you would love to read even if you 
didn’t know any of the people it was talking about. 


The Bluebonnet 
Troop of the A. 
Harris Dry Goods 
Store in Dallas, 
Tex.—the Troop is named after 
the State flower—has just been re- 
organized. Its present membership 
is three full patrols, and a large 
waiting list, since it is an honor 
troop! The Wildcat Patrol is made 
up of salesgirls; the cashiers are 
Alligators; the office girls are 
Acorns. The store is back of troop 
to the finish; it gives the uniforms 
and half a day off each month for 
perfect attendance at troop and pa- 
trol meetings. Patrols hold sepa- 
rate meetings for badge work, and 
a general meeting at 8:15 every 


Dallas Has a 
Store Troop. 


The Editor. 


Saturday morning is used for games, 
drills and inspirational work. Each 
girl is to be given half a day off 
when she is ready to pass her ex- 
amination for merit badge work 
The girls are to study store effi- 
ciency, personal budgets, dress 
standards, and everything in which 
business girls are interested. 


Akron, Ohio, 


Co-operating writes that they 


With Five have the Superin- 
Thousand tendent of Schools 
Mothers. and the Assistant 

Superintendent on 


their Council; and with their co- 
operation and that of the Board of 
Education, the Scouts have the use 


Rip hs 


of the school auditoriums, gymna- 
siums and swimming pools. Only 
four troops so far hold their meet- 
ings in the schools, but they hope 
to have it a regular thing soon in 
each of the thirty-one school dis- 
tricts. The Scouts also co-operate 
with the Home and School league, 
which has a membership of five 
thousand mothers! Troop 13 always 
assists the Mothers’ Club in their 
regular monthly meetings in the 
school buildings, either by serving 
or taking some part in the program. 


New Haven, Conn., 
had a rally on March 
24th, where the pro- 
gram took the form 
of an Indoor College Meet, each 
woman’s college, using its color 
scheme and in some instances work- 
ing out some special costuming. 
Each troop had a five-minute stunt ; 
then there followed various relay 
races. Troop § of West Haven 
won first prize, a camera and film; 
the second prize, a sun watch, went 
to the troop at Greene Street 
School. 


New Idea 
For Rally. 


(From a letter 
Troop Saves from Emily Tarr, 
A Baby. Scribe of Troop 1, 

Tacoma, Wash.) 

On our way home we came to a 
mill pond. Just as Scout Norma 
Judd said, “I wish something ex- 
citing would happen!” we heard 
cries for help. Rushing to the edge 
of the pond we came in sight of 
several small boys, some in the wa- 
ter and others on land. 

“Hey, are you Girl Scouts’ 
Well, come here quick, quick, then, 
because the baby’s fallen in the wa- 
ter and is nearly drowned!” Then 
we noticed for the first time a small 
dark object lying on the raft ’way 
out in the water. One little boy. 
soaking wet, in nothing but his 
union suit, was bending over him. 
Without another word, we turned 
and dashed through the underbrush 
to the other side where the children 
were. Scouts Pat Kane, Betty 
Roberts and Dorothy Scott dashed 
into the water and struggled out to 
the raft. It was far over the boys’ 
heads. Climbing on the raft, Scout 
Pat picked up the baby and jumped 
into the water again. She stumbled 
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and managed to hand the baby to 
Scout Betty Roberts, who took him 
and waded back’ to shore. 

The baby had not a stitch of 
clothing on, so we wrapped him up 
in the sweaters and coats of the 


girls. Fortunately he had not 
swallowed much water, so no artifi- 
cial respiration was _ necessary, 


though if it had been needed, we 
would have known exactly what to 
do, for “Be Prepared” is a motto 
with a meaning. 

Madge Shera took the baby home 
with Norma Judd and Patricia 
Kane. He lived ’way down town. 
When they finally returned the 
Scouts were again collected, since 
in the excitement many had been 
left behind, and felt that they had 
at least done one “good turn” that 
day. 

Peggy Hopkins, Re- 
Too Much corder of Troop 37, 
Lunch. Chicago, writes inter- 

estingly of a winter 
hike to Swallow Cliff, a forest pre- 
serve near Chicago. We quote one 
paragraph in full: 

“Some of us were on our health 
record, and as the Captain insisted 
that we wash our hands , we did so. 
although our hands nearly froze in 
the icy water of the brook- But that 
did not curb our appetites and we 
did full justice to two pots of beef 
stew, a large coffee pot of cocoa, 
sandwiches, weenies and _ rolls, 
cookies, marshmallows, popcorn and 
popcorn balls. The Lieutenant had 
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thoughtfully provided seven dozen 
rolls for only eighteen people, and 
when she came to pack up for leav- 
ing, she had to have volunteers to 
eat at least a dozen more, so that 
she could get the remains in a large 
box. She must have had about five 
dozen left.” 

Needless to say, the next para- 
graph begins: “When we finished 
our dinner we were all so full that 
we thought we needed some exer- 
cise !” 


In Middletown, 


Middletown’s Ohio, all these or- 


Way. ganizations work 

together: The 
Public Schools, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Recreation Association, 


Red Cross, Public Health Associa- 
tion, Chamber of Commerce, and 
the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany. “Services are rendered to 
the Girl Scouts and by them and 
among all our agencies as a matter 
of course.” 


Troop 2 of West 


Turning the Medford, Mass., 


Tables. writes that it has 
had a busy scout 
winter. Its Christmas party was a 


unique turning of the tables. Santa 
Claus is usually the grown-up who 
brings presents to little folk. But 
Troop 2 reversed things, and 
played Santa Claus to the Old 
Couples’ Home, with a tree, pres- 
ents and candy. 

















Map Making by a Massachusetts Lake. 
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This Hawaiian Scout signals in 
American! 


The third an- 
Chicago’s nual rally of the 
Hiking Song. Chicago and Cook 
County Council 
was held on Washington’s Birth- 
day. There were 1,600 Scouts 
present, 75 Captains, 22 Lieuten- 
ants and 400 visitors. Here is one 
of the winning songs. Do you no- 
tice that it reads well—even with- 
out the music? That is the kind of 
song we like to print! 
Tve HrkinG Sone. 
(Tune, “In the Prison Cell I Sit”) 
Oh, the winds are fresh and sweet, 
They are calling you and me; 
Birds and trees and flowers lift 
their voices too, 
Saying, “Leave the haunts of men 
Roam the woods and hills again, 
Find the treasure Mother Na- 
ture has for you.” 


Chorus. 
Hike, hike, hike, the Scouts are 
coming, 
Through the woods, along the 
lake. 


When we reach our goal tonight, 
We will build a camp fire bright, 
Then we'll sleep until the day 
begins to break. 


Every wild thing in the woods, 
Every ripple on the lake 
Has a message full of cheer 
for you and me. 
And at night a mystic spell 
Falls on scenes we love so well, 
\While the stars look down in 
silent majesty. 








Scout Smiles 


Philadelphia sent us this page of 
entertaining Scout blunders. Now, 
other people in Philadelphia are no 
funnier, and make no more mis- 
takes, than you find elsewhere in 
the country. So surely all the fun- 
ny Scouts aren’t living there? Or 
is it only that Philadelphia admits 
it? Come, all of you, east and west 
and north and south, after reading 
this page you owe Philadelphia a 
laugh. 
gest? 


Who can furnish the big- 


Tenderfoot Tests 


The Laws 

A girl scout is honor to be trusty. 

A girl scout is royal. 

A girl scouts duty is to use all 
others to be helpful. 

A girl scout is a fiend to all and 
a sister. 

A girl scout is a fiend to animals. 

A girl scout is thirsty. 

A girl scout is clean in thought 
word and dead. 


A girl scout is clean indeed, 
thought and word. 
Respect 


The respect is due the flag when 
it is flown at half-mast so it won’t 
touch the ground. It is put up in 
the morning and let down at night. 
Never leave a flag out all night be- 
cause the night air is dangerous 
except in war. Don’t destroy an old 
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flag; burn it. You should stand up 
for the Star Spangle Banner and 
take your hat off in parades for the 
flag. 
Knots 

The reef knot is square and used 
to tie rope: 

The bowline is used to save life 
when drowning. 

The clove hitch ties horses if it 
is long enough to go around a tree. 

The sheepshank shortens rope 
when it is too long. 


The Salute 


Girl Scouts use the salute on 
30y Scouts and police officers 
in uniform when they see a Scout 
and at the flag in parade if they 
are in uniform. 


Star Spangled Banner 


Oh say can you see by the dons 
early light what so proudly we hale 
at the tilight last gleming whose 
broad strips and bright stares 
through the perlious fight or the 
rumpus we wached were so galan- 
ly streming and rockers red glare 
the balms bursting in air gave 
‘proof through the night that are 
flag was still there oh say dos the 
star spangle banner yet wave or 
the land of the free and the home 
of the brave, 

And thus be it ever when free- 
dom shall stand between there 
loved home and wild wars desola- 
tion blessed with victory and peace 
may the heavenly land praise the 
power above that made us a pre- 


‘and I killed one of them. 





served nation then conker we must 
for are cause it is just and this be 
our motto in God is are trust and 
the stare spangle banner in triump 
shall wave or the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 


Wise Sayings 
From Troop III 


Captain: On what holiday is 
the flag flown at half-mast? 


Kathryn: (very cock-sure) 
Christmas. 

Captain: What does it mean 
when you see the flag flown at half- 
mast ? 

Kathryn: When the flag is 
flown at half-mast, you should 


walk in and raise it to the top. 


Helen: I can’t be a friend to: 
animals, because I had several ex- 
periences with snakes last summer 


The Scouts in the 2nd patrol are 
rather wild at times. They call 
themselves Pansies, but when they 
play monkey-shines they are more 
like “chimpanzees” 


Margaret: Do you have to pass 
the Underfoot test to go to camp? 


Captain: Well, Gladys? 

Gladys: (proudly referring to. 
page 60) What are the words of 
the first and last verses of the Star 
Spangled Banner? 











A Famous Jazz Band of New Orleans. 
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Hike! 
The 


“Winter is over and summer is 
near” and parties are over and hik- 
ing is here! ‘Troops are arranging 
their spring and summer programs 
and from what we hear of their 
various activities throughout the 
country hiking takes practically 
the first place—as it should. Now 
it is quite as important to plan and 
prepare for a hike carefully, as it 
is for a party. Perhaps your 
troop would like to try the follow- 
ing suggestion, as it is a splendid 
help in earning the Bird Hunter 
and Flower Finder Merit Badges. 

The captain or committee in 
charge states what kind of a hike 
it will be, bird or flower or tree; 
and the scouts then go to their 
handbook and make a list of the 
requirements needed for that partic- 
ular badge. As for the rest, paper 
and pencils, open eyes and an alert 
mind are all the equipment you 
need—except lunch, which is not 
likely to be forgotten! 


S UPPOSE you have chosen a bird 
hike, since that is the best for 
May. On the way to the spot you 
have selected to make camp, of 
course you don’t miss any, birds. 
Then, take the hour before lunch (or 
the one just after, if lunch must 
come first) for each Scout to station 
herself separately and quietly and 
“pick .up” whatever wood ac- 
quaintances happen along, and 
come to know them as well as she 
can. Of course there will be her 
bird friends, shifting in the trees 
and rustling on the ground; per- 
haps she'll even find a nest, if she 
watches closely and she’s sure to 
meet some very busy ants, and at 
least one spider extremely anxious 
to do something unusual. What- 
ever it will be, he will be entertain- 
ing, and will reward a lazy unhur- 
ried attention; these little crea- 
tures of the woods and fields are 
mysterious and funny. When the 
girls get together again, let them 
compare notes, and see who has the 
fullest news from the birds and in- 
sects, 
After that can come the games. 


Hike! 
Girls 
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Hike! 
Are 


An Arrow Chase is good. The 
players are divided into two groups. 
One of these groups, each member 
provided with a piece of chalk, 
starts out on a run over any route 
chosen by the leader. Every ten 
feet the runners must chalk a small 
arrow somewhere along their path, 
as the object of the hunting group 
is to overtake these runners, track- 
ing them by the arrows. It is ad- 
visable to give the runners ahead 
start of about five minutes. The 
runners can use all possible strat- 
egy in making it difficult for the 
hunting group to find the arrows, 
although it is a rule of the game 
that the arrow must be in plain 
sight, though not necessarily from 
the point of view of the course 
taken, It may be marked on the 
farther side of a post, stone, etc., 
or at a considerable height, or very 
near the ground, but never under a 
ledge or where it might not be seen 
plainly by any one standing in 
front of it. The runners will na- 
turally take a course that will in 
time bring them back to the start- 
ing point; the chasers, however, 
try to overtake them before they 
can accomplish this. 

After the two groups are assem- 
bled again, it might be wise to play 
a game that is not so strenuous, in 
order to give everybody a chance 
to rest. Here is one that answers 
this purpose—a Chicken Market. 
One player is chosen to be the mar- 
ket man and another the buyer ; the 
rest of the players are chickens 
who stoop down in a row and clasp 
their hands under their knees. The 
buyer approaches the market man 
and asks, “Have you any chickens 
for sale?” The market man an- 
swers, “Yes, plenty; will you walk 
around and try them?” - Then the 
buyer goes up to the different 
chickens and tests them by laying 
over the head his clasped hands, 
palms downward and pressing in- 
ward. The buyer pretends to be 
dissatisfied with some of the chick- 
ens, saying, “This one is too 


tough,” “This one is too old,” or 
“This one is too fat,” until at last 
he finds one that suits him. The 





Marching 


chickens are supposed to go 
through this ordeal without smil- 
ing. 

When a chicken is found that 
appears to be satisfactory, the 
buyer and the market man take 
him by the arms, one on either side, 
while he still remains in his first 
position with hands clasped under 
the knees, and they swing him for- 
ward and backward three times. 
If the chicken stands this test with- 
out loosening his own grasp, he is 
supposed to be all right, and the 
buyer leads him apart. The game 
continues until all of the chickens 
are sold. Any one that smiles, or 
whose arms give way in the swing- 
ing test, must pay a forfeit, all of 
the forfeits being redeemed at the 
close of the game. When there 
are more than ten players, there 
should be two or more buyers and 
sellers. 

After everybody has rested, a 
more vigorous game can be played, 
and for this, you might try Bear 
in the Pit. A bear pit is formed by 
the players joining hands in a cir- 
cle with one in the center as the 
bear. The bear tries to get out by 
breaking apart the bars (clasped 
hands), or by going over or under 
these barriers. Should he escape. 
all of the other players give chase, 
the one catching him becoming the 
bear. This is quite a favorite 
game, but not so rough as Bull in 
the Ring, the means of escape for 
the bear being more varied. He 
can exercise considerable ingenuity 
by appearing to break through the 
bars in one place, and suddenly 
turning and crawling under an- 
other. 


FTER these games have been 

played it will probably be time 
to start back. Here is another op- 
portunity, as well as when you were 
going to your destination, to keep 
a sharp eye out for your birds, 
flowers, or trees. It might stimu- 
late a greater interest if a prize was 
awarded for the largest variety 
seen and for the best notes taken. 
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Camp Juliette 


A charming camp house was built 
at the camp in Cloudland, Georgia, 
last summer, high up in the moun- 
tains a few hundred yards back 
from a bluff overlooking the 
stream and the mountains across. 
The plan was made by Mr. King 
particularly for Girl Scout use and 
perhaps can be adapted elsewhere, 
wholly or in part. 

The house is rustic in design. 
The large pavilion has room not 
only for dining tables for over a 
hundred girls, but also a wide cen- 
tral space for recreation, so that 
the tables do not have to be moved 
for games. ‘The kitchen has its 
store room right next to the dining 
room. Trays are set in the dining 
room, and there is an opening 
through the wall where food is 
passed directly from the kitchen, 
so there is little going back and 
forth for service. The huge fire- 
place with its rough stone chimney 


is built right in the center of the 
wall next to the kitchen and lends 
not only charm to the pavilion but 
real comfort in cold or rainy 
weather. The flue is arranged to 
take care of the kitchen range. 
The Director’s office is in the cor- 
ner next the kitchen, so that she 
can be readily at hand and yet have 
privacy. 

Two sides of the house are sur- 
rounded by a fine veranda which, 
with its rustic chairs and benches, 
invites the campers in their free 
time. At Camp Juliette Low they 
found the weather too cold for so 
open a side as that pictured in this 
plan, so they battened the walls up 
part way from the floor and part 
way down from the roof, and put 
hinged windows all along the sides. 
These are open, of course, most of 
the time, but they make the place 
practicable for use as late in the 
season as the mountain roads are 


Low 


passable; and it can also be used 
for storage. 

Middletown, Ohio, carried out 
somewhat the same idea of closed 
sides for their Camp House. But 
they fixed their windows to slide 
inside the sides of the pavilion 
with the sill falling over them; it 
is much the same arrangement that 
you find in street cars where the 
sill is lifted and the windows drop- 
ped down inside. At Camp Juliette 
Low they also added a wide door- 
way with steps leading directly 
down from the pavilion to the 
camp-yard on the side away from 
the porch. 

All the wood used was cut on the 
place, and the foundation, fireplace 
and wall piers are built of local 
stone. This carries out the idea of 
using the material which you have 
on hand. By all means keep your 
camp house woodsy and rustic! 
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Pretty Gifts 


Made From 


Blue Print Paper 


By ADA LORRAINE JEX 


Place cards, candle shades, bookmarks, book plates, sachets, table 
favors. And the recipe is some old blueprint paper, an old picture 
frame, some pressed flowers or designs cut from heavy paper—and a 


little imagination and care. 


Your blueprint paper will cost 
very little. It comes in tin contain- 
ers holding two dozen sheets, and 
can also be bought by the yard in 
the art supply department of some 
stores. You must be careful not to 
let it become light-struck. 

Your picture frame must have a 
good tight back, to hold the paper 
and design you are printing, so that 
they will not slip. If you have a 
camera, use your regular printing 
frame. 

For your design, you can use 
pressed flowers, ferns, grasses, 
leaves or seaweed; or you can cut 
your own from white paper; or 
you can use a cut-out from a maga- 
zine or book or post card, if the pa- 
per is heavy enough not to have the 
picture or text on the opposite side 
of the sheet spoil the clarity of your 
print. In a cut-out design, a slit or 
hole in the paper will show blue, 
while the rest will be white on the 
blue backround; so the possibilities 
are great. For in this way you 


show the veins of a leaf or the lines 
of a butterfly, or do the lettering 
for a bookplate. 





This place card is made from a 
pressed leaf, slit where the big veins 
ran, to show them in the design. 
Working in not too strong a light, 
I laid the leaf on the glass of my 
frame, placed the blue print 
against it, fitted the back tight, and 
placed the frame face up in the sun 


for fifteen minutes. Then I took 
the blue print out—the leaf was 
outlined in green and the paper too 
had changed color—and plunged it 
in a basin of cold water, leaving it 
there about half an hour and chang- 
ing the water five or six times. It 
is during this bath that the design 
you are printing turned white on a 
blue ground. I dried the picture by 
laying it on the glass again, then cut 
the leaf out, leaving a margin of 
blue all around to get a better ef- 
fect, and mounted it on thin bristol 
board, fastening a support at the 
back to make the card stand up. 

Another design that I made is a 
butterfly cut-out, used as a book- 
mark. And I made a sachet by 
making an envelope and printing on 
it a small pressed spray. For a can- 
dle shade, trace on your blueprint 
paper the shaped curved outline that 
you can pattern after any plain 
shade, then arrange four designs as 
panels, either identical or two al- 
ternate, or each different. 

If you really like to do this sort 
of thing, and have an aptitude for 
it, you will not be content to stop at 
its easier forms, but will try out any 
number of ideas that this simple 
principle suggests to you. 

The things you can make in this 
way are suitable for table decora- 
tions, the decoration of your own 
room, and gifts of all sorts. 

Vacation is coming with its great 
leisure—-and after that, Christmas. 
It is the wise Scout that sees the 
connection. And if you wait till 
winter to try this for Christmas 
presents, you will find yourself 
heavily handicapped in your ma- 
terial, unable to get the leaves and 
grasses and flowers, and having to 
depend on cut-out designs. These 
cut-out designs can be elaborated 
and made very effective if you have 
a turn for the artistic and can use 
scissors with skill. 
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In the Open 
With El Comancho 


Moccasins make good dry weath- 
er camp shoes if your feet are not 
so tender that you cannot stand the 
thin soles. They are not good, how- 
ever, for wet weather. The best 
camp shoe you can get to use after a 
day’s tramp is an old easy pair of 
your low-heeled everyday shoes 
that you have discarded. These in 
camp mean joy for your feet. 


Always look at a subject you want 
to photograph through half closed 
eyes to judge its picture values in 
black and white, for every photo is 
just black and white and lacks all 
color charm which may make the 
original very beautiful to look at and 
yet leave it flat and entirely uninter- 
esting in a photo. Don’t shoot it if 
it won’t reduce to light and shade in 
pleasing combinations. 


Take a good canteen with you on 
your camping trip and keep it filled 
with water from a known pure 
source. With one canteen full of 
good water to each member of a 
party you can camp anywhere over 
night, water or no water. It some- 
times saves a lot of work and some 
disappointments. Make a habit of 
carrying it full of good water. 


Yellow jacket hornets are among 
the greatest fly killers in the world, 
and they destroy hundreds of flies a 
day when they work full time. They 
are also very fond of fish meat and 
a nest of them near your camp will 
carry away, piecemeal, several 
pounds of fish meat per day. There- 
fore keep your dressed fish screened, 
so flies nor hornets can neither one 
reach it! Then you are safe. 








to the harsh bass notes which al- 
ways blemish the strain of the wood 
thrush. Instead, after three arpeg- 
gio notes, the singer’s voice went up 
and up, with a sweep that no human 
voice or instrument could compass, 
.and I suddenly realized that I was 
in the presence of one of the great 
singers of the world. For years I 
had read of the song of the hermit 
thrush, but in all my wanderings I 
had never chanced to hear it before. 


MERLELEISERTAIRAEAAEETRERA 


Lafcadio Hearn writes of a Japa- 
nese bird whose song has the power 
to change a man’s whole life. So 
it was with me that midsummer 
evening. Something had been added 
to the joy of living that could never 
be taken from me. Since that twi- 
light I have heard the thrush sing 
many times. Through the rain in 
the dawn-dusk on the top of Mount 
Pocono, he sang for me once, while 
all around a choir of veeries ac- 
companied him with their strange, 
minor harp chords. One Sunday 
morning, at the edge of a little Ca- 
nadian river, I heard five singing to- 
gether on the farther side: “Ah-h-h! 
holy, holy, holy,” their voices chim- 
ing across the still water. In the 
woods, in migration, I have heard 
their whisper-song, which the her- 
mit sings only when traveling; and 
once on a May morning, in my back 
yard, near Philadelphia, one sang 
for me from the low limb of a bush 
as loudly as if he were in his moun- 
tain home. 

No thrush song, however, will 
ever equal that first one which I 
heard among the birch trees. Creep- 
ing softly along the path that even- 
ing, I finally saw the little singer on 
a branch against the darkening sky. 
Again and again he sang, until at 
last I noticed that, when the highest 
notes were reached and the song 
ceased to my ears, the singer sang 
on still. Quivering in an ecstasy, 
with open beak and half-fluttering 


Mr. Scoville has written, and the Century Company has pub- 
lished, “Boy Scouts in the Wilderness,’ “The Blue Pearl,’ and 
“The Inca Emerald,” all written directly for young people. 
there is “Wild Folk” and “Everyday Adventure,’ from the At- 
lantic Monthly Press; and “The Out-of-Doors Club,” issued by 
The Sunday School Times Company. 
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Everyday Adventures 


(Continued from page 8.) 


wings, the thrush sang a strain that 
went beyond my range. Like the 
love-song of the bat, perhaps the 
best part of the song of the hermit 
thrush can never be heard by any 
human ear. 

It was the morning of June 20th. 
I stood at the gate of the farmhouse 
where three roads meet, and the air 
was full of bird songs. For a long 
time I stood there and tried to note 
how many different songs I could 
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hear. Nearby were the alto joy- 
notes of the Baltimore oriole. Up 
from the meadow where the trout 
brook flowed, came the bubbling, 
gurgling notes of the _bobolink. 
Robins, wood thrushes, song spar- 
rows, chipping sparrows, bluebirds, 
vireos, goldfinches, chebecs, indigo 
birds, flickers, phoebes, scarlet tana- 
gers, red-winged blackbirds, cat- 
birds, house wrens — altogether, 
without moving from my place, I 
counted twenty-three different bird 
songs and bird notes. 

Nearby I saw a robin’s nest, curi- 
ously enough built directly on the 
ground on the side of the bank of 
one of the roads, and lined with 
white wool, evidently picked up in 
the neighboring sheep pasture. This 
started me on another of the games 
of solitaire which I like to play out 
of doors, and I tried to see how 
many nests I could discover from 
the same vantage point without mov- 
ing. This is really a good way to 
find birds’ nests, and the one who 
stands still and watches the birds 
will often find more than he who 
beats about. For a long time the 
robin’s nest was the only one on my 
list. At last the flashing orange and 
black of a Baltimore oriole betrayed 
its gray, swinging pouch of a nest in 
a nearby spruce tree—the only time 
that I have ever seen an oriole’s nest 
in an evergeen tree. In a lilac bush 
I saw the deep nest of the catbird, 
with its four vivid blue eggs and the 


inevitable grapevine-bark lining 
around its edge. 

In a high fork in a great maple 
tree at the corner of the road, the 
chebec (or least flycatcher) showed 
me her home. Sooner or later, if you 
watch any of the flycatchers long 
enough, they will generally show 
you their nests. This one was high 
up in a fork, and made of string 
and wool and down. Over in the 
adjoining orchard I saw a kingbird 
light on her nest in the very top of 
an apple tree, and I have no doubt 
that, if I had climbed up to it, I 
would have seen three beautiful, 
cream-white eggs blotched with 
chocolate brown. 

The last nest of all was my treas- 
ure nest of the summer. I was 
about to give up the game and start 
off for a walk, when suddenly, right 
ahead of me, hanging on the limb of 
a sugar maple, not five feet above 
the stone wall, I saw the swinging 
basket nest of a vireo, with the 
woven white strips of birch bark on 
the outside which all vireos use in 
that part of the country. It was as 
if a veil had suddenly dropped from 
my eyes, for I had been looking in 
that direction constantly, without 
seeing the nest directly in front of 
me. Probably, at last, I must have 
slightly turned my head and finally 
caught the light in a different direc- 
tion. I supposed that the nest was 
that of the red-eyed vireo, the only 
one of the five vireos which would 
be likely to build in such a location. 
Climbing upon the wall to look at it, 
I saw that the mother bird was on 
the nest. Even when I took hold of 
the limb, she did not fly. Then I 
slowly pulled the limb down, and 
still the brave bird stayed on her 
nest, although several times she 
started to her feet and, ruffling her 
feathers, made as if to fly. As the 
nest came nearer and nearer, I could 
see that she was quivering all over 
with fear, and that her heart was 
beating so rapidly as to shake her 
tiny body. Finally, as she came al- 
most within reach of my outstretched 
hand, she gave me one long look and 
then suddenly cuddled down over 
her dearly loved eggs and hid her 
head inside the nest. Reaching my 
hand out very carefully, I stroked 
her quivering little back. She 
raised her head and gave me another 








long look, as if to make sure 
whether I meant her any harm. 
Evidently I seemed friendly, for as 
I stroked her head she turned and 
gave my finger a little peck, then 
snuggled her head up against it in 
the most confiding, engaging way. 
As she did so, I noticed that a white 
line ran from the beak to the eye, 
and that she had a white eye-ring 
and bluish-grey head. As I looked 
at her, suddenly from a nearby 
branch the father bird sang, and I 
recognized the song of the solitary 
or blue-headed vireo, which belongs 
in the deep woods and whose rare 
nest is usually found in their depths. 
As the male came nearer, I could see 
his pure white throat which, with 
the white line from eye to bill, made 
good field-marks. The four eggs, 
which I saw afterwards when the 
mother bird was off the nest, were 
white with reddish markings all over, 
instead of being blotched at one end 
as are those of the red-eyed vireo. 
Every day for the rest of that week 
I visited my little friend, and before 
I left she grew to know me so well 
that she would not even ruffle her 
feathers when I pulled the limb 
down. 

Children are of great help in the 
life adventurous. They have an in- 
exhaustible fund of admiration for 
even the feeblest efforts of their 
parents in adventuring.. Many a 
dull dog, who once heard nothing in 
all the world but the clank of busi- 
ness, has been changed into a con- 
firmed adventurer by sheer appreci- 
ation. Moreover, children possess 
an energy and imagination which we 
grown-ups often lack. Only the 
other afternoon I started off for a 
walk with my four, to find myself 
suddenly wandering in the New 
Forest with Robin Hood, Little 
John, Will Scarlet and Allan-a-Dale. 
Owing probably to a certain com- 
fortable habit of person, I was 
elected to be Friar Tuck. 


The forest itself is a wonderful 
wood of great trees hidden in a lit- 
tle valley betwen two round green 
hills. In its centre is a bubbling 
spring of clear water that never 
freezes in winter nor dries up in 
summer. That afternon we explored 
the Haunted House at the edge of 
the wood, with its date-stone of 
1809, ten-foot fireplace, and vast 
stone chimney, and had fearfully 
approached that door under which a 
dark stream of blood flowed a half- 
century ago, on the day when all hu- 
mans stopped dwelling in that house 
forever. 
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little John climbed puffingly up 
through two sets of floor beams, to 
where a few warped hemlock boards 
still make a patch of flooring in the 
attic. Under a rafter he found a 
cunningly concealed, hidden hole, 
drilled like a flicker’s nest into one 
of the soft mica-schist stones of the 
chimney. Inside were a battered, 
home-made top, whittled out of a 
solid block, and two flint Indian ar- 
rowheads, ghosts of some long dead 
boyhood which still lingered in the 
little attic chamber. 


In the spring twilight we stole out 
by the side door, so that we might 
not cross that stained threshold. A 
lilac bush which, in a century of 
growth, had become a thicket of 
purple, scented bloom, surrounded 
the whole side of the house; while 
beside a squat buttonwood tree of 
monstrous girth was the dome of a 
Dutch oven. We followed a dim 


path fringed with whitethorn and 
sprays of sweet viburnum blossoms. 











“A Long Wavering Call.” 


From the distance, beyond the 
farther hill, came the crooning of 
the toads on their annual pilgrimage 
back to the marsh where they were 
born. In time we reached a bank all 
blue and white with enameled inno- 
cents. In front of this the camp fire 
was always kindled. The Band 
scattered for firewood—but not far, 
for there were too many lurking 
shadows among those tree trunks. 
At last the fire was laid and lighted. 
Five minutes later all the powers of 
darkness fled for their lives before 
the steady roaring column of smoke- 
less flame that surged up in front of 
the Band. Followed wassail and 
feasting galore. Haunches of veni- 
son, tasting much like mutton chops, 
broiled hissingly at the end of green 
beechwood spits. Flagons_ of 
Adam’s ale were quaffed, and the 
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loving-cup (it was of the folding va- 

riety) passed from hand to hand. 
All at once the substantial Tuck 

heaved himself up to his feet beside 


the dying fire. There was not a 
sound in the sleeping forest. Night- 
folk, wood-folk, water-fglk — all 
were still. Then from the pursed 
lips of the Friar sounded a long, 
wavering, mournful call. Again and 
again it shuddered away across the 
hills. Suddenly, so far away that at 
first it seemed an echo, it was an- 
swered. Once and twice more the 
call sounded, and each time the an- 
swer was nearer and louder. Some- 
thing was coming. As the Band lis- 
tened aghast, around the circle made 
by the firelight glided a dark shape 
with fiery eyes. It realized their 
worst fears, and with one accord 
they threw themselves on the Friar, 
who rocked under the impact. 

“Send it back, Fathie, send it 
back!” they shouted in chorus. 

The good Friar unpuckered his 
lips. 

“T am surprised, comrades,” he 
said severely. “You aren’t afraid of 
an old screech owl, are you?” 

“N-n-n-o000,” quavered little Will’ 
Scarlet, “if you’re sure it’s an owl.” 

“Certain, sure,” asserted the Friar 
reassuringly, and gave the call again. 

On muffled, silent wings the dark 
form drifted around and around the 
light, but never across it, and then 
alighted on a nearby tree and gave: 
an indescribable little crooning note 
which the Friar could only approxi- 
mate. At last, disgusted with the 
clumsy attempts to continue a con- 
versation so well begun, the owl 
melted into the darkness and was 
gone. 

After that, the Band decided that 
home was the one place for them. 
Water was poured on the blaze, and 
earth heaped over the hissing em- 
bers. Under the sullen flare of 
Arcturus and the glow of Algieba, 
Spica and all the stars of spring, 
they started back by dim roads and 
flower-scented lanes. Will Scarlet, 
Little John and Allan-a-Dale frank- 
ly shared the hands of the Friar, and 
in the darkest places even the re- 
doubtable Robin himself casually 
took possession of an unoccupied 
thumh 








If we were charged so much a 
head for sunsets, or if God sent 
round a drum before the hawthorne 
came into flower, what a work we 
should make about their beauty! 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 





Joyce, 


young fellow with a sunburned and 
not unpleasing face—hesitated, then 
answered in English: 

“Sorry, Chief. I guess you may 
as well go away right now. You 
know the answer. Same old thing 
every time. There’s ho fire-water 
to be had on these premises.” 

The Indian who, by his dress, was 
evidently a “chief” amongst his 
band of runaways, turned to consult 
his companion. 

Joyce moved nearer to her father. 

“Look,” she whispered, “it is 
Bear Shirt, I am sure.” 

The Professor nodded. 

“We recognized him at once, my 
dear,” he replied. “I suppose he 
and his comrade were in communi- 
cation all the time with his country- 
men in the wilds. We may consider 
ourselves lucky to have escaped with 
our lives.” 

But had they? Bonds held them 
fast, and the moonlight showed 
them nothing but grim faces. 

Bear Shirt stepped several paces 
in front of the chief and flung up 
his arm. He answered the man on 
the ledge in English: 

“Wait, Fox Slayer,” he urged. 
“We bring no skins of wolf, or fox, 
or bear to sell for fire-water. Look 
for yourselves. We make exchange. 
Here are our prisoners. You see 
them. The white birds of the 
clearing would pine in the captivity 
to which we carry them. It is for 
your chief to decide. Here are your 
white brothers and sisters who were 
carrying away the yellow earth you 
prize; much yellow earth, as you 
see for yourselves. It is yours, with 
these who found it, if you give to 
your red brothers of the forest the 
fire-water — enough fire-water to 
buy the yellow earth and the white 
prisoners! Tell your sachem the of- 
fer which is made you by Yellow 
Head Chief, who rules in the wilds.” 


"THE long-limbed outlaw had lis- 

tened intently enough to the 
speech which, with his better knowl- 
edge of the white men, Bear Shirt 
had shorn of parable and long- 
winded symbolism. 

Without replying, Long Joe 
launched himself back through the 
entrance of some secret and closely 
guarded cave, with many of which 
these cliffs were riddled. 

Followed a brief waiting. The 
Indians showed no excitement, no 
anxiety; so motionless was their 
At 


pose, so great their patience. 
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Gerry and Nicko 


(Continued from page 11.) 


last a second figure stepped out on 
to the moonlit ledge. 

It was Darroll, one of the most 
daring and mysterious of leaders in 
outlawry. He was not a picture for 
romance. Thickset, coarse-featured, 
sun-blackened, he looked as hard as 
he was. A man who rode his own 
pace in his own way; a man who 
knew how to enforce obedience with 
his band, but never won the love of 
the oldest or the youngest recruit; 
a man who seemed utterly reckless, 
utterly selfish, and yet who mas- 
tered men many shades whiter than 
himself ! 

It was well enough to hold up a 
lone prospector and relieve him of 
the gold he had been at pains to lo- 
cate. But Darroll’s Boys went no 
further than “robbery under arms.” 
Their record was clean with regard 
to murder or manslaughter. It was 
said that the bunch of boys kept 
their boss within bounds and went 
so far as teaching him to play the 
game, and leave even a successful 
gold-seeker part of his hoard! But 
those who knew Darroll smiled at 
that legend. 


ARROLL listened again to 
Bear Shirt’s ultimatum, then 
rapped out his answer: 

“What fire-water do you want? 
Say!” 

Bear Shirt consulted the chief. 

“The sachem,” he replied, “wants 
all you have. Every bottle.” 

“We have sixty bottles, that’s all. 
Is it a bargain?” 

More consultation. Evidently 
the savages were well pleased with 
the offer. They had expected less. 
But it was natural to them to hag- 
gle. 

For sixty bottles, the yellow 
earth and the Yengees should be 
handed over to “the brothers of the 
red men.” The girls, however, 
would cost ten bottles more. 

Darroll scented the trap and 
laughed. 

“Can’t be done,” he retorted. 
“Sixty bottles cleans us right out! 
It’s a good offer. You can kill 
yourselves on it. You know me, 
Chief. I speak as a brother. There 
is no need for further talk, but you 
must go back to the forest while my 
men come down with the goods and 
take what you bring.” 

The suggestion caused no offense. 
The Indians were too treacherous 
themselves to expect trust from 
friends. 





Accordingly, the prisoners, and 
the gold were left half way between 
the cliff and the trees, while the In- 
dians retreated to the fringe of the 
forest. Instantly, a rope ladder was 
dropped from the ledge, and a few 
minutes later five men belonging to 
the band had descended. 

These ranged along in line, with 
rifles in readiness to shoot should 
any sign be given of treachery from 
the forest. Then came other men, 
long, lean, athletic figures, scram- 
bling nimbly up and down the sway- 
ing rope, bringing the fateful whis- 
key—curse of red and white. Fas- 
cinated, the prisoners stood midway 
between strange bargainers, waiting 
for the exchange from one danger 
to another. For it couldn’t quite be 
explained how Darroll’s Boys could 
allow these bold adventurers ever to 
return with their startling tale to 
civilization. 

But what was the alternative ? 

As if in answer, there rose from 
forest depths the long, whimpering 
howl of a wolf, followed immedi- 
ately by the fierce clamor of the 
pack on the trail no doubt of a 
deer. 

Joyce bit her lips to keep back 
the cry which rose to them; she 
would not be afraid; she must be 
brave for Gerry’s sake. She looked 
towards her younger sister. 

Gerry was star-gazing, with a 
smile around her wide mouth. 

“Say” she sighed, nodding her 
curly head thoughtfully as she 
turned to meet Joyce’s glance, “I’ve 
always liked stories about caves. 
Now we're going to be right in the 


story ourselves. Some fun!” 
Gerry could not 

P have heard 

those wolves !! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Prisoners Once Again. 


AVE you ever tried to climb a 
rope ladder as it swayed 
against a cliff? 

Gerry managed fairly well, but 
Joyce was heavier and less agile. 
The Professor fared even worse, 
and was finally hauled up by one of 
the men. 

“Say!” observed the latter dryly, 
“You’re some game fowls, but you 
are not very lucky. Old Yellow 
Head’s as sharp as a weasel in nos- 
ing visitors to his happy hunting 
ground; and he’d drive a bargain 
with the devil himself for whiskey.” 








“You’ve yourselves to thank for 
the sequel,” said Alford sternly. 
“You can locate what that means, 
I suppose? Sixty bottles of poison 
among savages! I tell you, there 
won't be one of you left alive if they 
get hold of you when the drink’s in 
them; and they know where to find 
you. 


HE man laughed’ and led the 

way down a dark tunnel of a 
passage into a cave lighted by a cou- 
ple of swinging lamps. Here, Dar- 
roll was giving orders to a bunch of 
men. He glanced carelessly enough 
at the four who had been part and 
parcel of his bargain. 

“T guess you owe us your scalps, 
strangers,” said he, “so we’re quits. 
We had heard of these nuggets of 
yours, same as children have heard 
of Aladdin’s cave. Now we’ve got 
what we were after, so we ought to 
be friends if you reckon your skins 
more valuable than a fortune!” — 

“The gold is ours,” said Nicko 
hotly. “You’re a thieving scoundrel 
if you steal it from us.” 

Darroll scowled. He chose to 
make his role that of a merry “Dick 
Turpin” of modern times, who 
merely robbed for the pleasure of 
taking from those who had too 
much. But the real man was made 
of more sinister material. 

“A bargain is a bargain, son,” 
said he, “and I reckon I made mine 
with Chief Yellow Head. No busi- 
ness of mine where the nuggets 
came from. His offer was a firm 
one and the deal was made 
straight.” 

The Professor stretched out his 
hand, still stiff with cramp, and laid 
it on Nicko’s shoulder. 

“Steady!” he muttered. 

Nicko whizzed round with an an- 
gry word on his tongue, but the 
sight of the girls’ white faces 
checked him. 

Alford was right. The girls were 
the ones to count. Even a blood 
feud must not weigh against their 
safety. But the boy was glad Long 
Joe was not to be seen. 

Darroll, having finished what 
seemed to have been urgent busi- 
ness, turned with a grin to his vis- 
itors. 

“T guess we had better talk in the 
morning,” said he. “It’s late, and 
we may be busy later on. Depends 
whether Yellow Head & Co. go 
back to their lodges for the festival. 
They’re a tricky lot, these Redskins. 
I could spin you some tales about 
them. Well, you'll want supper. 
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Darkey, 
show. 
stead.” 

A handsome boy with a mis- 
chievious face came forward, gri- 
macing after the “chief” as he left 
the cave. 

“Come along,” he urged, “we've 
loads to eat. I reckon you’re about 
our first visitors to the den.” 

“Natural caves, I should say,” 
said the Professor with interest. “I 
should like to examine those walls 
later on. Fossils——” 

“That’s it,” agreed the sprightly 
“Darkey.” “You'd get along well 
with them, boss. But i reckon 
you'll find rations more digestible 
at this time of night.” And he led 
the way into what might most aptly 
be called an “eating room.” A long. 
high table, after the style of a bar 
counter, had been fixed along the 
wall and was laden with food which 
at the moment littered the whole ta- 
ble, after having served for the 
evening meal of hungry men. 

“It’s my job to clear decks,” ex- 
plained Darkey, “but—er—tonight’s 
an exception. [I'll be getting you 
some stuff from over there while 
vou sit down. You're allin” And 
he looked kindly enough at the two 
girls. 


play host; that’s your 
I'd better go and see Faun- 


A\T first both Joyce and Gerry felt 
they were not the least hungry; 
all they wanted was just to drop 
down in any old corner and get to 
sleep. But after the first few 
mouthfuls, they found their appe- 
tites coming back, and ate a good 
meal, which their youthful “host” 
superintended and applauded. 

“Come girls,” he said, “this way, 
again. There’s a snug corner along 
this passage which we used for a 
sick room once. No one will worry 
you. Just sleep off the day’s work, 
and the old chap and boy will be 
close by.” 

The girls were far too tired to 
make any sort of complaint and, in- 
deed, the two hammocks swung 
across the dim recess were better 
quarters than they had expected. 

“Tomorrow,” said Gerry to her 
sister in sleepy tones, as she climbed 
into her swinging cot, “I guess we'll 
never stop talking, but now - 

Her head was on the pillow-—a 
hard roll wedged across the top of 
the hammock—and Gerry was 
asleep. 

Joyce meant to stay awake for a 
bit to “listen,” but it was no use. 
Five minutes later she too was dead 
asleep: the deep, dreamless slumber 
of utter weariness. 
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Does such very deep sleep re- 
fresh one? That depends on 
whether vou are allowed to have it 
out or not. 

The girls were not. 

Joyce was dreaming she was in a 
canoe with Bear Shirt and Darroll, 
and that they were threatening to 
carry her over an abyss of foaming 
waters. She could actually feel the 
canoe heaving and swaying, reel- 
ing, all but capsizing, whilst she 
screamed to Nicko for help, when 
she awoke to feel a mighty jerk all 
but toss her out of her resting 


place. 
“Ow!” gasped Joyce. “What is 
happening ?” 


Nicko’s voice replied. 

“Sorry, Joy, but I had to hustle 
you. Now for Gerry. We've got 
to be moving.” 

Joyce scrambled out onto the 
ground. This innermost cave was 
very dark, but Nicko had brought a 
lamp and set it on a ledge. He was 
busy now rousing Gerry, who woke 
with a squeal and grabbed him in 
her conviction that he must be an 
enemy. 

Joyce explained: “All right, 
Gerry; Dad wants us. P’r’aps it’s 
breakfast time. I reckon daylight 
doesn’t come in caves.” 

“It’s not long past dawning,” 
replied Nicko huskily, “but we’ve 
got to get a hustle on. Those men 
have sold us.” 

The girls were very wide awake 
at once. 

“Darroll?” asked Gerry. 

“The lot of them. Talk of being 
sports! I guess that’s a name which 
won't stick if we ever get back to 
Rib Lake.” 

The boy’s voice was hoarse with 
indignation. 


ET’S go to Dad,” said Joyce, re- 

alizing something must have 
gone very wrong indeed. “P’r’aps 
we can cheer him up.” 

“What’s that noise?” added Ger- 
ry. “Say! It’s queer.” 

They stood listening. The noise 
was a blur of sounds which echoed 
as from afar — hideous sounds 
which would not be pleasant hear- 
ing at close quarters. 

“There’s no good beating about 
the bush,” said Nicko desperately. 
“The Indians are raising Cain out- 
side. They’re mad drunk on whis- 
key and are trying to find some way 
up into these caves.” 

“But,” urged Joyce breathlessly, 
“they can’t succeed. Darroll’s Boys 
won't let them.” 
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KEEPS FURNITURE 
LOOKING NEW 


Don’t let grime, smoke stains, 
finger marks and scratches, make your 
furniture look old before it’s time when 
3-in-One will keep it new looking all 
the time. 

Vothis: Wring out acloth in cold 
water. Acd afew drops of 3-in-Onc. 
Wipe furniture, wringing out cloth 
frequently. Dry and polish with a 
woolen cloth or acheese cloth, rubbing 
always with the grain of the wood. 
This removes unsightly marks and 
stains, and brings again the first new, 
beautiful look. Also use 


3-in-One oil 


to make a fine dustless duster. Or 
oil your sewing machines with it. 
Rub it over bathroom fixtures and 
see how clean they look. 3-in-One 
is sold in drug, grocery, hardware, 

housefurnishing and general 
stores: 1 0z. bottle, 10c; 3 oz., 
25c; 8 oz., C4 pt.),50c. Also in 
Patent Handy Oil Cans, 3% 
oz., 25c. If your dealer 
does not carry these, we 
will send you one by parcel 
post, full of 3-in-One for 30c. 















Lay WL 


F REE—A generous 
sample of 3-in-One 
and the 3-in-One 
Dictionary. 
Write 
today. 
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Three-in-One 
Oil Co. 


Broadway, New York 


Sell Candy 
for Us 


Liberal profits. 30 days in which to 
send us our share of the proceeds. 
Express prepaid to any point in U. 8S. 
east of Syracuse, N. Y. and north of 
Philadelphia, Penna. Liberal express 
allowances elsewhere. Candy abso- 
lutely fresh. Shipments usually 
same day Order is received. 


$22 Easily Earned 
Money for Camping 


Upon order of your captain we will 
send an assortment of 60 boxes of 
bars (24 bars to a box) to be sold 
for us—all 5c bars of standard well- 
known makes including SCHRAFFT, 
HERSHEY, WANETA, etc., fresh 
and delicious. Sell them in 380 days. 
Send us $50. Keep $22 profit. This 
profit is clear unless you are outside 
our prepaid zone. Give reference. 


i}] We also send smaller lots, 30, 40 or 50 boxes 
I} on similar terms at proportionate prices. 
’ You can order from this advertise- 


ment or send for circular. Prices 
quoted are subject to change. 


Ask about Flag Offer 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY 


Wholesale Confectioner 
FITCHBURG, 1G BROAD ST., MASS. 



































CANDY— ALL KINDS 
My book “Candy As I Make It’”’ will 


teach anyone how to make all kinds 

.of delicious candies. Failure im- 

possible. Write MARGERY A. RICKER, 
Dept. 10, Lynbrook, L. IL., N. Y. 
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“Didn’t I tell them,” retorted 
Nicko. “They don’t care. They 
have gone and left us. While we 
were asleep, most likely, when the 
moon was down, they ran away. I 
guess they had their horses close, 
and, knowing the redskins would be 
back when they’d finished the last 
drop of their poison, they left us 
to their vengeance. Like as not, 
most of them thought we had had 
our chance to get away through the 
forest. Anyway, they’ve gone, 


| every one of them, and we don’t 











even know the secret of their back 
door.” 

As Nicko concluded he flung his 
arm across his eyes. He was a 
brave lad, and it was not the 
thought of his own fate which ter- 
rified him, but the idea of seeing 
his two girl chums in the hands of 
mad and ferocious savages. 


And the Professor looked quite 
an old man when the three joined 
him. 

“I’ve been searching the caves,” 
he said. “A regular maze of a 
place. No one can tell how far they 
go, or how many entrances they 
may have. The place may be filled 
with redskins at any moment; and, 
in the meantime, we know of no 
place from which we can make our 
escape. It is it must be 
only a matter of time before our 
enemies reach us.” 

“They may believe the place is 
deserted,” suggested Nicko. 

“In that case, if we hide in one 
of the smallest caves we may be 
passed unnoticed. The Indians are 
too maddened to make a systematic 
search, We won't get down- 
hearted.” 

Gerry shook her head. 

“Do let me go and look for the 
way out,” she urged. “I’m sure I 
should find it.” 


(To be continued.) 


Golden Eaglets 


Thelma Lebensart, Troop 88, 
Manhattan; Mrs. Elizabeth Culver 
Manhattan; Lt. Jos. Mulholland, 
Troop 55, Brooklyn; Anna Rosen- 
blatt, Troop 1, 


Naugatuck, Conn.; | 


| 








Janet Graham, Troop 2, Duluth, | 
Minn.; Grace Bast, Troop 2, | 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa.; Gertrude 


Crampton, Troop 25, Toledo. 


Sitver Lire SAvinG Bance. 
Jane Mattis, Royersford, Pa. 








BIRD-LORE 


A Bi-Monthly Magazine 
EDITED BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
500 Pages, 6 Colored Plates 
Price yearly, one dollar and a half 


It will tell you how to study 
birds, how to form and conduct 
bird clubs, how to make nesting 
boxes, feeding stands and bird 
baths. You may consult its Ad- 
visory Council, take part in its 
bird censuses and, in short, be- 
come one of the great fraternity 
who finds in birds “the most elo- 
quent expression of nature’s 
beauty, joy and freedom.” 


We will be glad to mail you 
a specimen copy on request 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


‘Harrisburg Pennsylvania 


Girl Scouts 


There are numerous plans of rais- 
ing money for different purposes 
connected with your Scout work. 























Over two hundred Troops have 
written us during the past year that 
our proposition was one of the most 
successful they ever tried. We'll be 
glad to tell you all about it. 





THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO. 
38-40 Main Street, Camden, New York 





Directors and Gaptains 


We are willing to pay Girl Scouts 
very liberally for helping us to in- 
troduce something new in the way 
of a household necessity that prac- 
tically sells on sight. Write to us 
for free sample and details of our 
plan. 


RUSTNOT PRODUCTS CO. 
Marion Building Cleveland, Ohio 


FREE! 





| 20 World War Photos from Battlefields of 


France with every year’s subscription to 
the Bay City Advertiser at 25c. Contains 
news and money making ideas for all the 
Family. ORDER TODAY. 


BAY CITY PUB. CO. 


1223 Pacific Ave. Tacoma, Wash. 
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Poise— 








F THERE is one quality above others which young women 

admire it is that of poise. To be at ease when traveling or at 
home, when in the swift rush of outdoor sports or wherever she 
may be—that is the unconscious ambition of the American 
woman. 

“I had only three hours to prepare for this trip’ one hears 
often from some girl who goes with as much confidence as 
though she had planned three weeks. Women of poise have 
learned that Kotex solves a difficult problem. These sanitary 
pads are available in dry goods, department and drug stores 
everywhere in the United States. It is well to keep a supply 
on hand. 

Kotex are easy to dispose of following simple directions 
found in each box. Ask for them by name. 


At Stores and Shops that Serve Women 





Regular size, 12 for 65c 
Hospital size, 6 for 45c 
(Additional thickness) 


Kotex cabinets are being installed in 

women's rest rooms everywhere, from 

which may be obtained one Kotex, in 

plain wrapper, with two safety pins, 
Sor 10 cents. 


Copyright 1923, Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago; 51 Chambers Street, New York ; Factories, Neenah, Wis. 





INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE HYGIENIC and SAFE — KOTEX 

















Plays! 
Plays! 


We have the newest and 
most attractive as well as the 
largest assortment of plays 
in the world, as well as the 
most popular plays for girls 
only. 


Send a two-cent stamp 
for our new catalogue de- 
scribing thousands of plays. 

We have just published the Girl 
Scout play, 

“The Taming of Horrors” 
which originally appeared in THE 
AMERICAN GIRL. The price is 30c. 
per copy. 

“Converting of Mrs. Noshuns” was 


first published in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
30c. per copy. 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


28-30 W.38th St. New York City 














PLAYS ‘or Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For the — or School Room, 
= ae p Chorases aed 
How to Stage a Pl to Stage a. gee FREE: 


» pepe oF “cacaas 


The 
‘Money Earning Plan 


Churches, Societies, Schools, 
will put money in the treasury 
of any Girl Scout Troop east 
of the Mississippi River. 





For information write 


Charles R. Davis 


184 Ward Street Newton Center, 59, Mass. 


or E CATALOG Sivs aho'sunocn i cuss oN 


Either pin {Illustrated made with any 3 let- 
ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 
ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
4nd sterling and solid goid pins and rings. 
Bastian Bros.Co, 458 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y. 











SPECIAL VALUES 


AG 10 Gold Plated Pin 40c 
each. $4.00 doz 


AG 12 Silver Ring $1.25 
each. $12.00 doz. 


CATALOG FREE 
M. P. JENKINS, 34 1 Washington St., Quincy, Mass. 


BASKETRY MATERIALS. 
wooden bases, chair cane, 
splints, cane, webbing, wooden beads, 
braided straw, rush, willow, pine needies, 
books, tools, dyes. Catalogue and ODi- 
rections, 16 cents. LOUIS STOUGHTON 
DRAKE, Inc., 26 Everett St., Alliston, 
Station 34, Boston, Mass. 











Reeds, raffia, 
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Have You 
Read This? 


The Hill of Adventure, by Adair 
Aldon (The Century Company) is 
a story that kept the editor up an 
hour past her bedtime. This was 
not only because she wanted to see 
how it turned out, but because she 
found herself reading on every page 
about real girls in the real Rocky 
Mountains, where there is majestic 
beauty, fine silence, genuine danger 
—and real men and women, good 
and bad, as elsewhere. 

Beatrice Deems, sixteen, and her 
younger sister, who have led the 
lives of rich girls in New York, 
find themselves in circumstances of 
difficulty, danger and hardship that 
test and develop the fine qualities 
within them. When they make 
mistakes—as real girls do—they 
face the consequences bravely; 
just as bravely as they face a cer- 
tain thrilling night when they are 
lost in a mountain storm and have 
to keep a wounded man alive and 
warm till help comes. 


Ye Andrée Logge——The log of 
Camp Andrée Clark is now on sale 
in the shop at National Headquar- 
ters. It is attractively gotten up in 
diary style, contains a number of 
pictures, and gives a good idea of 
life and happenings at Camp An- 
drée during the summer of 1922. 
We recommend it to all campers 
who are interested in the Camp An- 
drée experiment, which a noted ed- 
ucator recently described as “the 
most attractive and interesting ex- 
periment in camping im the coun- 
try.” The edition is limited to one 
thousand copies, which sell at sev- 
entv-five cents each. Scouts will 
find the book entertaining and rich 
in good suggestions. It would 
make a nice graduation or birthday 
gift for a fellow Scout. 


A Correction 


The photograph in the April is- 
sue with the caption “Camp Hi- 
bernia, Jersey City, uses the Buddy 
Plan,” should have read, “Camp 
McCoy.” It is named after Mr. E. 
J. McCoy of Weehawken, its 
founder and builder, and is jointly 
owned by Jersey City and North 
Hudson on a two-thirds—one-third 
basis. 





Enjoy Life Outdoors 


by wearing Berkshire Moccasins. The "Red Wing” 

pictured here is the most comfortable and serviceable 
footwear for Camping, Hiking and all Outdoor 
Sports. Made from the best Chocolate Elk Leather, 
soft and pliable, with flexible, yet tough and strong 
Chrome Leather Soles and Rubber Heels. Every pair 
is hand sewed by skilled Indian Moccasin Makers 
and is neg guaranteed to give satisfaction in 
every way. Your order will receive 

prompt and careful attention. 







Cataleg of Moccasins for 


STYLE No. 2653} 
“Red Wing”’ 

$5.50 tne 

Sizes2-7 B-D Widths 
Postage Paid 


BERKSHIRE MOCCASIN CO. 
DEPT. G HOLLISTON, MASS 


WANTED 


Cour.e Te act as Camp Drrect- 
ORS FOR A CAMP OF Factory Em- 
PLOYEES AT HypE PARK ON THE 
Hupson, 7 MILES ABOVE PouGH- 
KEEPSIE. WRITE, GIVING EXPERI- 
ENCE AND SALARY EXPECTED. 


Box No. 8 6, c/o The American Girl 


189 Lexington Avenue New York City 








FOREST VALE CAMP 
Wildwood Park, Franklin, N.H. 


Land and 
$300— 


A pine woods camp for girls. 
water sports. Juniors and Seniors. 


no extras. 
ETHEL B. MAYALL 


Princeton, N. J. 
NORTHFIELD 


CAMP WIHAWOKI = ‘ORRHENT 


Girls camp in the Green Mountains where 





health, happiness, and helpful activities 
abound. Experienced counselors, swimming, 
hikes, athletic games, horsemanship, arts 


and crafts. Price $150.00 for the season. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


PROF. & MRS. A, E, WINSLOW 





A PLEASING GIFT 





A LEATHERETTE PENCIL BOX 
with eraser, penholder, and name in 
gold on FIVE FINE PENCILS, 75c. 


PEERLESS PENGIL CO., 512 S. Second Street 


Louisville, Ky. 











When writing to Advertisers 
kindly mention THE AMERICAN GIRL 


























Play Ball 


(Continued from page 14.) 


pointment, chuckled grimly to him- 
self several times. To see a small 
girl become tangled in her long 
robes and crawl rapidly on her 
hands and knees from first to sec- 
ond, while her opponents are limp- 
ing and hopping after her to put her 
out, is a sight to bring tears to any- 
one’s eyes. But why, oh! why, 
when all could play such a good 
game, did they muss things up so? 
No one in Larchmont would ever 
believe what he’d told them about 
the teams. 

It was Dorothea Jane 
straightened matters out. 

“Let’s have a real game next 
week,” she proposed, when the 
weary-footed Scouts held a council 
of war that evening at the Hicks’ 
house. “Wear our old shoes and 
our Scout bloomers, and then we 
can show the town and the Camp 
Fire Girls what we truly can do. 
They'll be more than glad to re- 
deem themselves, also. As things 
are now, Larchmont thinks we’re 
all a joke. They say, ‘What would 
you expect of girls?” If they think 
I can play,” she said loyally, “what 
will they say when they see you at 
your best?” 

The decisive game next Satur- 
day, even Larchmont had to admit, 
was no joke. Even hardened base- 
ball fans conceded the truth of all 
that Mr. Hicks had boasted and 
prophesied as to his teams and their 
several abilities. Those who had 
hooted the idea that girls could play 
the national game had to admit their 
mistake: for it was a fine game, 
with quick plays and clever team 
work on both sides, and Mr. Hicks 


who 
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RANGELEY 
MOCCASINS 


Light in weight, flexible and 

comfortable; strong, durable 

and affording adequate pro- 
tection to the feet. 


The Right Footwear for 
Camp and Outdoor Sports 




















Stock No. 840W 
Oxford height, Chocolate Elk, with Fibre Sole. 


Sold by the best Shoe and Sporting 
Goods Stores. 


CATALOG H ON REQUEST 


G. H. BASS & CO., Shoemakers, WILTON, MAINE 














OFFICIAL 


“Fully Warranted ”’ 





On Sale at 


189 Lexington Avenue 
Manufactured by 


AMERICAN MADE 








Girl Scout Knives 


GIRL SCOUT NATIONAL SUPPLY DEP’T. 


New York City 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Ellenville, N. Y. 


Makers of the Famous “Ulster Brand” 





















































CAMP 
OWAISSA 


On Lake 
Winnepesaukee 


WOLFEBORO 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


for girls 10 to 17 years—Season 9 weeks 


—$225—Land and Water sports—Horse- | 


back Riding—Small camp but very se- 
lect—for information or booklet 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Stevens 


419 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP HIAWATHA 


CORNISH, ° MAINE 


Every facility for land and water sports. 
Excellent atmosphere for the cultivation of 
interests in art, music, drama, nature. 

Practice of woodcraft and camp craft. 

Leaders of national repute. 

A sanitary and health giving camp, beau- 
tifully located on 300 acres of wooded 
country. Write for literature. 


Miss Lucile R. Ryttenberg, Director 
5 West 65th Street, New York City 


CAMP JUNALUSKA 

One of the finest “all around” camps for 
girls in the South. Lake Junaluska, N. C. 
in the “Land and the Sky.” Swimming, 
canoeing, horseback riding, mountain 
climbing, basketball, tennis, handcraft, na- 
ture study, dancing, music and dramatic. 
Girls from seventeen states and four coun- 








tries last season. Booklet. 
Miss Ethel J. McCoy, Va. Intermont 
College, Bristol, Va. 





GILFILLAN CAMP FOR GIRLS 

Small group. Exceptional. Individual 
Supervision. Eighteen-acre Estate. Private 
Lake. 600 feet elevation. Own dairy. 
Best of food. All camp activities, horse- 
back riding. Physical director. Nine 
weeks. June 30 to September 1. $150 fee. 
$80 per Month. $20 per week. Booklet on 
request. 


MRS, MARY E, GILFILLAN, Director 
Spring Lake Farm, Paoli, Penna. 





A man with years experience on Nature 
Study work in camps (Scouts) desires work 
next summer. 


BAXTER GENOBLE, Roebuck, 8, C. 


| 





@e Tall Pines 


cA Summer Camp for Girls 


A summer fairyland. Secluded among 
tall, fragrant pines near Bennington, N. H., 
with a beautiful, clear lake and its sandy 
beach for its front door. 1,300 ft. elevation. 
Horseback riding, mountain climbing, water 
sports, arts and crafts, games and nature 
lore. 

THE CLUB—A separate camp for young 
women. For booklet address 


«Miss EVELINA REAMLEY 
36 S. Washington Sq., Gloucester, Mass. 


LOCHEARN CAMP 


7th Season 


Beautifully and healthfully located on 
Fairlee Lake, Vermont. A well equipped 
and carefully conducted moderate priced 
camp, for the daughters of careful parents. 


MRS, FRANK MANNY CHUBB 
Maplewood, New Jersey 








Wanakena Camp for Girls 
Pilot Knob-on-LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
“Everyone happily occupied and safe”’ the 

camp ideal. All field and water sports, mo- 
tor boating, aquaplaning, mountain climb- 
ing, riding, dancing, handcrafts. Fine Ra- 
dio receiving station. Expert councilors. 
trained nurse. Booklet. Councilor staff 
completed. 

MRS, R, B. BONTECOU, 10 Myrtle Terrace 

Springfield, Mass. 


CAMP NEHANTIC for GIRLS 
CONNECTICUT 


A seashore camp. Bathing, all land and 
water sports. An experienced Director of 
Physical Education in charge at all times. 
Two months—$190.00. Booklet. 


MR. AND MRS. HARRY DAVISON 
5333 Rising Sun Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











LAUREL FALLS CAMP FOR GIRLS 


n the midst of the Biue 
Ridge Mountains. Every 
sport that appeals to the 
hearts of fun-loving girls. 
Splendid equipment. Expert 
supervision of activities. 
Booklet upon request. 


REV. C. W. SMITH, Director 
Clayton - Georgia 

















CAMP MINNEHAHA 


Home Care, Camp Fun, for Girls. 


Twelfth Season. Three Part Camp: Blue 
Birds, Teen Age Girls, Senior Rest Camp. 


Experienced Councilors, Crafts, Nature Lore, 
Hiking, Swimming, Gypsying, Mountain Climb- 


ing. 
- MRS, BELLE ABBOTT ROXBY 
Bat Cave, N. C, 


|once more felt his spirits rise to 
| their former heights. 

| Larchmont itself was very proud 
of its daughters. But even yet, in 
| spite of all, the game it talks about 
/and describes, play by play and 
| inning by inning, is the now famous 
| contest between the booted Girl 
Scouts and the ceremonial-garbed 
girls of the Camp Fires. When 
time drags or conversation lags, all 
one has to do is to mention that 
fateful Saturday in May, and one 
sees once more the fluttering bead 
fringes and the hobbling runners, 
and hears the wild applause and 
shrieks of laughter from the Larch- 
mont rooters. The fame of that 
Spring day will never die. 


| When a bit of sunshine hits ye, 


After passin’ of a cloud; 


| When a bit of laughter gits ye, 


An’ yer spine is feelin’ proud; 


| Don’t ferget ter up an’ fling it 


At a soul that’s feelin’ blue, 


| Fer the minute that you sling it 








It’s a boomerang to you. 


“T think” and “I am sure” are 
ancient foes. 


Friend Major 


(Continued from page 15.) 


“There is a new family down the 
road, and they have a little girl 
your own age named Allie. I know 
you are going to be the best of 
friends.” 

And they were. Every day Al- 
lie and Pattie played together. 
They had a tent out in the yard, 
and such wonderful parties as they 
gave the dolls! 

Sometimes the Major would 
poke his head in at the opening, 
and hang around until he had got- 
ten his fill of petting. Then he 
would march off well contented. 

One day Pattie said: “Let’s go 
for a tramp in the woods. Last year 
I found a spot where wild flowers 
were just thick. It was rather far, 
but I am sure that we can find it.” 

“Goody! I haven’t been to the 
woods since we moved here. Shall. 
we take the dolls?” asked Allie. 

“Not if we want to pick flowers. 
Grandma has some cute little bas- 
kets that I am sure she will let us 
have. Wait until I ask her.” Pat- 
tie darted away, and a few min- 
utes later she came running back 
with the baskets on her arm. 








On 


we Camp e 
Lake 


eArbutus .*%. 


GRAND TRAVERSE COUNTY, 
MICHIGAN 


Bungalow, sleeping lodges and tents on 
pine-covered ridge Overlooking lake. Water 
sports, camp craft, hiking, dancing, rifle 
practice, nature study, photography, crafts, 


dramatics, music, tennis, baseball. Over 
night trips by land and water. Experi- 
enced counsellors. Camp physician. $225. 


Booklet. Address 


EDITH A. STEERE 
Packard Road - Ann Arbor - Michigan 


CAMP BRYN AFON 


RHINELANDER, WISC. 


1,600 Feet Aspove Sea LEVEL 
Screened sleeping bungalows with 
hardwood floors; saddle horses; 
athletic field; craft house; all land 
and water sports. Counselors col- 
lege women. All positions filled. 
Booklet. 


LOTTA B. BROADBRIDGE 
433 Book Building Detroit, Mich. 








Fish Creek, Wisconsin 

Junior Senior Club 
7-13 yrs. 14-18 18 and over 

Situated on the shore of Green Bay in the 
beautiful Peninsular State Park—between 
Lake Michigan and Green Bay. Always a 
fresh breeze from the Lake. We specialize 
in swimming, diving, horseback, tennis, base- 
ball, basket-ball, dancing, dramatics and 
hiking. Competent councilors to teach all 
sports. Two Camp Masters, at each camp, 
who are Life Savers and fine swimmers, to 
guard our girls in the water. A resident 
Physician. Personal supervision by Mrs. 
Mabley and Mrs. Clark—members of the 
National Association of Directors of Girls’ 
Camps. For catalogue and further informa- 
tion, address 


MRS, F. N. MABLEY 
MRS, ALICE ORR CLARK 
4905 Argyle Place St. Louis 


CAMP MOY-MO-DA-YO, Cornish, Me, 


17TH SEASON 





You will have a happy summer, 
Here at “Moy-mo” lake; 
You will learn that life is something 
more than show; 
You will form more lasting friend- 
ships, 
Gain in knowledge, strength and 
skill. 
You will carry pleasant mem’ries 
when you go. 


DIRECTOR: F. HELEN MAYO 
15 WREN STREET, BOSTON 32 





CAMP GREYSTONE 


On Beautiful Lake comet. In the “Land 
of the sky.” TUXEDO, N. C. 

Season 1923, July 6 to Aug. 28. Cost 
$200. Finest Equipment with electric 
lighta running water and sanitary plumb- 
ing. All land and water sports. Fifteen 
horses. Twenty-eight councillors. Chris- 
tian home atmosphere. Catalogue. 

Rev, Jos. R. Sevier, Director, Pastor First 
Presbyterian Church, Augusta, Ga. 
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“Grandma says we must take | 
Major, too,” she said, a little | 
breathless from running. 

“Oh, he’s such a _ stupid old | 
thing,” objected Allie. 

“Yes, I know it. He'll probably 
lag behind, but we had better do as | 
grandma says. Come on, Major.” 

Off they started. It was true 
that Major acted at first as though | 
he much preferred to stay at home 
and nap under the trees. But as 
they went farther and farther into 
the cool woods, he brightened up a | 
bit. He went off on scouting trips 
of his own, but always came hurry- 
ing back to the little girls. 

Once he was gone for some | 
time. 

“T wonder where Major can be,” 
said Pattie anxiously. “Oh my, | 
just look at him come!” 

For at that moment the old dog | 
came bounding along, his tail wag- | 
ging excitedly. He caught Pattie’s 
skirt in his mouth, and tried to | 
turn her around. Then he bounded | 
along in the direction of home, | 
stopped suddenly, and stood look- | 
ing at the girls. 

They laughed at his queer antics. 
But Pattie exclaimed: 

“Something’s wrong here in the 
woods, Allie, and I believe that 
Major is trying to tell us. Let’s go 
back home.” 

“Oh, pooh! He’s just a stupid | 
old dog. Come on.” 

“No, look at him, Allie. I do 
believe he wants us to go back.” 
Pattie took a few steps forward, 
and instantly Major started on to- 
ward home at a trot. 

“Perhaps we had better follow, 
said Allie. : 

As they came out of the woods, 
they met grandpa with a gun on | 
his shoulder. Grandma was close 
behind him, 

“What’s the matter?” cried Pat- 
tie, running to greet them. “You’ve | 
got your gun, Grandpa. Major | 
has been acting so funny!” | 
“My blessed children!” ex- 

| 


claimed grandma, gathering them | 
both in her arms. “We have just | 
learned that bears have been dis- | 
covered in the woods. Dear old 
Major must have sensed them, and | 
tried to tell you.” 

“And I thought he was old and | 
stupid,” said Allie. 

“Well, I think he’s mighty wise, | 
and I shall love him forever and | 
ever,” said Pattie. 


| ered islands in a gem lake. 


| Woodbury. 
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CAMP ASSAWAGHKEMECK 


Indian name for “Welcome.” 
girls where nature is at her loveliest. 


A camp for 
Two 
hours from New York, in Shawangunk 
Mountains, near Middletown. Here are lofty 
peaks, deep chasms, waterfalls and pine-cov- 
Girls enjoy real 
nature and welcome seclusion. They swim, 


| canoe, climb, follow woodland trails, study 


nature and ride horseback. Arts and crafts 
with numerous camp activities. Camp de- 
lights all in its comforts and convenience. 
The Camp is Catholic, conducted by the 
Ursuline Sisters, of Ursuline Academy. For 


| booklet address 


Ursuline Sisters, Box S, Middletown, N.Y. 





CAMP DRUMTOCHTY 


LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Select and Superior Girls’ Camp 

All land and water sports and pleasures, 
including horseback riding and hiking: out- 
door life under wise supervision of trained 
leaders assuring health, happiness, good 
sportsmanship and self-reliance. Extensive 
and intensive tutoring opportunities. A 
camp of exceptional quality and character: 
climatic and scenic conditions unequalled. 

Booklet upon request—correspondence 

invited, 
Camp Drumtochty - New London, N.H 
or 
LOUISE E, TUCKER 
246 Sterling Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAMPING IN THE MAINE WOODS 


Camp Minnetonka.—Four lakes for canoe- 








ing. All sports. Dramatics. Hiking and 
exploring. Appetizing meals. Wholesome 
influences. Located on 


the shores of Lake 

Booklet. Gertrude C. Arnold 

and George W. Rieger, Jr., Directors, 
Office, 1103 B Harrison 8St., Philadelphia. 


CAMP AMERICA 


IN THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 


Opens for Fifth Season, June 29th, 1923 
Wriie for beautiful illustrated booklet. 
M. E, McMAHON 
Lake St, Catherine, Poultney, Vt. 


CAM PANOOSUC 


A camp for all ages. A regular out-of- 
door vacation in the Vermont hills, Tennis, 
swimming, hiking, mountain climbing. 
Counsellors to care for children. Rates 
reasonable. Send for booklet. 


MR. & MRS, W. B. WEEKS 
12 Huttleston Ave., Fairhaven, Mass. 











| Pine Knoll Camp for Girls 


at foot of Chocorua Mountain, on lovely se- 
cluded Lake Iona, Conway, N. H. Equip- 
ment, association, and supervision to sat- 
isfy the most exacting parents. Fifty girls 
—fifteen councilors. Booklet. 
MRS. a H. WHITE 
The Valencia, St . Augustine, Fia. 
After April first, 157 Winthrop Rd., Brook- 
line, Mass. 





SEA Scouting for Girls 


at CAMP CHEQUESSET—the Nautical 

Camp for Girla, on the tip of Cape Cod. 

Sailing Crews. Trips o’er Pilgrim Trails. 

Illustrated geal 

DR. AND MRS. VINAL, COLLEGE 
or EDUCATION 


Providence, RB, I. 




















Stamp collecting is a 
famcinating hobby. 
Try it. 





To Collectors and Not to Dealers 


Am not a philanthropist! Have nothing to 
give away! Do not deal in packets con- 
taining about 99% of stuff you can’t use 
and often suggested for exchange but can 
never be gotten rid of. 


Buy Only What You Actually Need ! 


That is economy and sane collecting. 

I am disposing of a large stock purchased 
in Europe shortly after the Armistice. Ma- 
terial issued for postal purposes and not 
printed or surcharged for trade purposes. 
Let me know what you actually need. If I 
have it you may purchase it for any reason- 
able offer. 


CARL H. HACKERT 
33? East 87th Street, New York City 
NEW 


F REE EUROPE DIFFERENT 


To applicants for my }, %, 1 and 2c approvals, also 

the higher priced stamps at 50 per cent discount. 

Send reference and receive an extra premium. 
CHAS. T. EGNER 

4455 Frankford Ave., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 








SPECIAL OFFERS 


Cat. Net. 
Confederate 1862 5c. No. 206.... .25 -10 
123 diff. Dahomey........cceceee -41 14 
10 diff. Dominican Rep........-- 45 15 
10 Giff. Slam ...cccccccccccvcces -52 .18 
60 diff. British Colonials....... $1.50 -40 


Postage extra. Fine approvals 60% discount 


A. HAROLD KIRKPATRICK 
1721 N. 15th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


125 STAMPS FOR 10c 


All different — All genuine 





P.C. KUNKEL, RICHFORD, VT. 


WRITE NOW Fee PACKET 


100 different stamps, Hinges, Perforation 
Gauge and Mme. Scale and Price List—to 
all applicants tor our 1 & 2c, net approvals 
who send 10c. to cover mailing, etc: State 
size of your collection, 





B, ELMER 
12a Albemarle Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH COLONIES FREE 


Nice set French Colonies with Pictures of 
Wild Animals, Native Chiefs, Scenery, etc. 
Big price list of 1,000 stamp bargains and 
free copy of “The Empire Bulletin,” all for 
2c. postage. Mention “The American Girl” 

EMPIRE STAMP CO, 
343 Lippincott Street Toronto, Canada 














When writing to Advertiser: 
kindly mention Tue: American Gr 
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Stamps 


By Wilbur F. Cannon 


“What makes some stamps worth 
so much more than others?” asked 
O. S. N. Many of our readers are 
doubtlessly interested in this sub- 
ject, so we will attempt to reply for 
all of you. 

There are several things which 
are taken into consideration in fig- 
uring the value of stamps: The 
number issued, the number avail- 
able, the length of time the stamps 
were in use, the circumstances in 
regard as to how the stamps were 
issued, the face value, the popularity 
of the country issuing the stamp, 
the demand for the particular 
stamp, and the condition the stamp 
is in. 

The Number Issued. — Some 
stamps are issued by the millions, 
while of others only a few are is- 
sued. Therefore, according to this 
basis, a stamp which has only 100,- 
000 copies issued is five times as 
scarce as a stamp which has half a 
million issued. But, many other 
factors must be considered. 


The Number Available Today.— 
Let us continue our example from 
the above parargaph. Suppose that 
the stamp of which 500,000 copies 
are issued is discovered to be print- 
ed in the wrong color, or that an 
error has occurred in the spelling of 
a word (such mistakes have hap- 
pened hundreds of times). Usu- 
ally, in such cases, the remaining 
supplies on hand would be recalled 
and destroyed. Suppose that 50,- 
000 copies have been sold and that 
the remaining 450,000 stamps are 
destroyed. ‘That, you might say, 
would make the remaining stamps 
be worth twice as much as the 
stamps which had 100,000 issued. 
But, there are several “buts” to re- 
member. 


The Length of Time the Stamps 
Were in Use.—Suppose a stamp is 
issued and in use only six months, 
when it is superseded by a different 
stamp which is used for four years. 
Then, one might draw the conclu- 
sion that the first stamp would be 
eight times rarer than the second. 
However, we must go farther. 

A discusison of this subject will 
be continued in the next issue of 
Tue AMERICAN GIRL. 
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Good things are waiting 
for you here. Read 

carefully. ) \ 








all different foreign 
postage stamps - - 


10¢ | 
20¢ 
75¢ 
wee a 82e 


POSTFREE { 





all different foreign 
postage s ctampe -- 





all different ilies: 
postage stamps - - 








All of these packets contain fine copies of 

stamps you want. They are all guaranteed, 

and your money back if you don’t like 

them, is our motto with them. Try them. 

Oh yes: 1000 peelable, fine hinges, post- 

free, 15c (or free with 1000 all different 
stamps.) 


WILBUR F. GANNON 


§ 1413 Carey Avenue, DAVENPORT, IOWA 











GIRLS! 
BIG STAMP BARGAIN 


ALL FOR 10c—1 set Airplane stamps, 10 
blank approval sheets, 1 small pocket al- 
bum, 1 stamp wallet, 250 hinges, perforation 
gauge and millimetre scale, 1 triangle stamp, 
packet rare stamps from Abyssinia, East 
Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., etc., 
and price lists—ALL FOR 10c and 2c post- 
age to approval applicants only. 


PIKE’S PEAK STAMP CO. 


BOX 321, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


PRETTY STAMPS to BRIGHTEN YOUR ALBUM 


Nyassa, set of 10, Giraffe and Ships 
Barbados Vieters, 3 handsome fer lee 
Eeuador Triangle set, 2 diff. 10¢; 3 ditt. enly ° lbe 
Soviet 200 te 7,500 reubles (2) seven diff. cheap at 106 
Russia 1917 5 & 10 roubles, searce postally used pair 10¢ 
Great Britain 2/6 and 5 -- big handsome looking pair 206¢ 
300 mixed U. 8. 19th century only, no 20th, for . 2060 
Mozambique Co. fine pictorial set of seven ° 150 
Juniorette blank loose leaf Album, « real buy at last $1.50 
if you prefer approvals priced net or 50 per cent discount. 


Pilgrim Stamp Co., 35-37 Ann Street, New York City 














GooD COLLECTORS—Here are a few ef my packets 
he vee and sets. Nowe contain duplicates or trash 
and money cheerfully refunded if you are not 


Fair ai... | — (Stamps accepted.) 100 Eurepean-—- 
ie; 100 from all ever, 10e; 100 Hungary, 

| ieee 10 Nyassa, tle; 15 Sweden, 10; 14 

F | Ukrania, 9e; 8 Turkey, 100; 4 Flume, 7e; 10 
Pregtem to | Japanese, 7c. 


Customers | E. D. DARMER 
ae | 
Ne Approvals | 196 North Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











When writing to Advertisers 


kindly mention Tue American Giri 











CAPTAINS 


YOUR Troop 
Can Make 
a Lot of 


MONEY 


lf You Will Write Us 


William KI NN G Company 


99 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 


Set of 9 Old U.S. Coins:- 


copper %c., 1 (big) c. and 2c.; nickel 
lc, 1 (Eagle) c, 3 (III) c. and 5 (V) 
c.; silver 3 (star) c. and 5c. All for 
$1.00. Stamp and Coin Lists free. 


R. LANGZETTEL, Box 734, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











BARGAINS IN NEW ISSUES 
*Belgium ic. to 40c. new 


eee etree eseee 


*Austria 10 MEW VAP... ... cece eeeeceee 10 
Haass 16 WEF. .cccccccccccssccs -10 
*French Col. 10 var.........se%.% -10. 
Se Y ee. * capedteencedsios -20 
Tee BO Ws des cdncndadtewecasess 16 





Finest approvals you would want to see at 
5% Dis. Give them a trial. You will be 
satisfied. a. E. HUSSEY 
3458 Wilson Ave., Cincinnati. Ohio 

Per 100 Gunete names on Key 


Make $19 checks 25c for sample 


and instructions to 6, 8S. KEY-TAG C0-, Cohoes, N.Y. 
HEMSTITCHING and Picoting attach- 


ment works on any machine — $2, with instruc- 
tions. A. SCOTT, COHOES, N.Y. 

W I made it with small Mail 
$50 a eek Order Business. Booklet fOr 
stamp tells how. Sampleand Plan 25c. 12 Mait 
order articles FREE. AL@S SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y. 


MARK YOUR LINEN 


Books or Camp Duds 
This dainty Initial 
Stamp, any letter 
and your name in 
beautiful script type 
with complete in- 
= delible marking out- 
= fit, 50 CENTS, 

RICHMOND STAMP WORKS 


8 S. Ionia Ave, Grand Rapids, Mich. 














ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 


STOVINK 


THE RED STOVE REMEDY 


Manutacturers 
JOHNSON’S LABORATORY, INC. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Certificate Appeal 


























it en ee ee ee 
« 

s THE GIRL SCOUTS, INS 
r, Certificate No Seprember |, 1922 
s] 169 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CiTY 

" ————+ THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT 

8 

te 

jg has contributed ________ dollars to National Headquarters 
iN as « gift to assist in the formation of other troops of scouts. 
ies 





The following are the Lone 
Troops that have made donations 
during the past month and received 
certificates for same: 


Troop 1—Bogota, New Jersey ....... $7.91 
Troop 1—Woodbury, Connecticut ..... 2.60 
Troop 4—Paterson, New Jersey ...... 10.00 
Troop 1—Cliffside, New Jersey ...... 10.00 
Troop 1—Manor, Pennsylvania ...... 5.15 
Troop 1—Hightstown, New Jersey ... 10.00 


Manhattan’s Tea Garden 
(Continued from page 23.) 


the kitchen. But before we come 
to that, you must understand that 
the kitchen and the tea garden were 
under separate control, for actual 
service. 

The tea garden service was in 
charge of the senior field captain of 
Manhattan, assisted by the four 
other field captains. At lunch Scout 
officers and other volunteers served 
at the tables; but at tea (after 
school hours, you see) the Scouts 
did it, thirty-five at a time! Each 
girl had to be fourteen, a Second- 
Class Scout, and had to pass in- 
spection. The organization was 
perfect. There was no serving dur- 
ing the music; each girl stopped at 
a whistle and began again at a 
whistle, when the musical number 
was over. Tips and all contribu- 
tions were placed in the little fold- 
ers on the tables, and these the girls 
handed over to those in charge. 
Scouts also filled in in the kitchen, 
and were invaluable there. 


That brings us to the kitchen, 
which was handled in cafeteria 
style. You see the diagram. 
Scouts entered at one door and 
kept moving till they went out the 
other! Behind the counters each 
worker had a station from which 
she never moved; and two sinks 
made it possible to wash dishes fast 
enough to keep up with the demand 
for clean ones. 

If this part had not been well 
planned, all the wonderful work of 
the other committees and _ the 
Scouts themselves could not have 
brought results. 


PEEL ELELE 
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HERRMANN’S 


SEED STORE 


140 East 34th Street 
New York City 


Near Lexington Avenue 


‘The Best Flower and Vegetable 


Seeds at Very Reasonable 


Prices ! 


ROSES ! 
FRUIT TREES ! 
BULBS! 


Everything You Want to Grow! 


Manures of All Kinds :: 


Insecticides 


Tools 


Fertilizer :: 





A GIRL SCOUT 
SEES AND HEARS 


Lend Us Your Eyes and Ears 
and We Will Improve Them 





THE GUIDE TO NATURE 


Subscription $1.50 per year 
Sample Copy 15 Cents 
EDWARD F. BIGELOW, Editor 


CONNECTICUT 





SOUND BEACH 
GIRL Why be without spending 
money? If you live east of 
Ohio write for “What Others Are Doing.” 
Societies also write. 
W. W. LEGGETT 
ESTABLISHED 1895 PRINCETON, N. J. 





KODAK FINISHING — the Better Kind 


People from all over the U. S. send me 
their finishing because of the better work, 
You should try me once. Send 15 cents 
with film for developing and sample prints. 
Address: 


JOHN NELSON, Photographer 
Ericson, Nebr. 





KODAK ALBUM FREE 


Sample roll finished and full par- 
ticulars for 25 cents. 


REED STUDIO 


Dept. S NORTON, KAN. 





Let our Advertisers help you and be 
sure to mention The American Girl 
when writing to them. 
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Manufacturers since 1869 of 


NECKERCHIEFS 
MIDDY SQUARES 
MIDDY TIES 
WINDSOR TIES 


for camps and schools in many col- 
ors and qualities including the best 
silk and mercerized cotton grades. 
These may be purchased from The 
Girl Scout Supply Dept. 

(See Price List) 


Contracts solicited 


STANTON BROTHERS 
105-107 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Girl Scouts, Listen! 


HEN in Scranton, remember we 
are sole agents for Girl Scout 
equipment. We are serving Girl Scouts 
just as we have been serving your 
brother Boy Scouts for years and years. 





SAMTER BROS. CO. 
SCRANTON, PA. 





Girl Scouts, Attention ! 


E want you to know that this store 

is official headquarters for Wash- 
ington, and when you come in for Scout 
Apparel or Equipment, you will find a 
royal welcome. 


The Hecht Co. 


7th St., at F St., Washington, D.C. 





FFFFS SSS TS SSS TS TPIFSFFSFSFSFFFF 


‘‘Perfect Love 
casteth out Fear 


1 John: 5 


9? 





949%999.99999999999.99.9.999 


THIS inspirational and helpful Motto, 
hand colored on beautiful Japan Vel- 
lum, mounted artistically with silk rib- 


Girl Scout agents. 


‘Didion & Company, Publishers 
17 Thompson St. New York, N. Y. 


SFFFFFFFFFEESESLESESESESFSS 


GENUINE INDIAN MADE 
BASKETS AND WAMPUM 
95 Styles 
Priced wholesale. Catalogue free. 


FRANK MARION GILHAM 
Kelseyville, California 


bh hb bbb bb 6b 6 GH 6 6 H4HSE HS 
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Two Good 


Motion Pictures 


Elmer Clifton’s Production of 
Down to the Sea in Ships, a Hod- 
kinson picture, is one that every 
Scout will enjoy. It faithfully re- 
produces the old whaling industry 
in New England, when the whalers 
set out in great sailing vessels for 
dangerous voyages lasting months, 
and sometimes years at a stretch. 
It shows the life at sea, the sighting 
of the whales, gives a thrilling fight 
between a whale and the men in a 
small boat trying to kill it, and then 
shows how they cut the great thing 
up and get it on board and 
store away the incredible amount of 
valuable oil it carries. These sea 
pictures were taken at enormous ex- 
pense of time, money and risk, and 
the boat used on the expedition was 
one of the genuine old whalers. 
The love story around which the 
adventure is built is not so good, 


but that is not a very important part 
of the picture, and the whaling 
scenes are fine enough and thrilling 
enough to more than make up for 
the rest. 

Another picture that no Scout 
will be willing to miss, if she has the 
chance to see it, is Hunting Big 
Game in Africa With Gun and 
Camera, released by the Universal 
Film Corporation. Mr. Snow, who 
headed the expedition that took 
these pictures, went under the aus- 
pices of the Museum of Natural 
History of Oalkland, Cal. Here, 
too, is dangerous adventure and 
real adventure, nothing manufac- 
tured in a studio. And an aston- 
ishingly large assortment of wild 
animals have all unsuspectingly 
posed for their photographs. All 
of them, however, did not “Look 
pleasant, please!” 
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ARE YOU READY FOR RAIN? 


We are selling this year a 
New Model Raincoat and 
Raincape which are very 





practical for rainy weather. 
Also a serviceable poncho. 








Raynster | 


aad 





Koz 


“ Made by the U.S. Rubber Co.” 








PRICE, EITHER TYPE 
$7.00 














RAINCOAT RAIN CAPE 
SIZES 10 TO 20 
— nee SIZE SCHEDULE 
Age Bust Length In Seam Age Bust Length 
inches inches NOTICE 10 28 36 
10 28 36 14% . 14 32 aI 
= & * a For sizes larger than 20, three weeks’ time is is 3 = 
16 34 46 16% required for delivery. They will be furnished 18 36 15% 
18-36 47 16% : 20 38 46% 
20 38 48 17 at same price. 
PRICE LIST OF FLAGS 
Notice: Two weeks are required to letter troop flags. 
American Flags Troop Flags 
Size Material Price _ ; 
OS SS ee $2.70 Sj , — jo for 
3x5 ft. Wool .........0.0.ccececceeee ee eees 3.50 ize = Material ac ettering 
TD icicee sagadadewn awed sdeenn dies Pr 2x3 ft. Wool ..............-. $2.50 10c per letter 
be 
Ee TE BG TRIN: os osc ce sceiiccesccscescceaess 50 Qoxd ft. Wool .......cececeee 400 Se“ 
__ Troop Pennants 3x5 ft. Wool ........s00000. 5.50 2e “ 
Lettered with any Troop No.................. $1.50 4x6 ft. Wool ............... 800 Me “ “ 
Staffs IN ui sins vesceontvvenidesiadsecpenidien $1.25 | 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spiral G. S. Em- 
eos pleas $6.50 Includes : | 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle ............ he 1 pr. Morse Code Flags Jointed 6-ft Staff 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear ............ J lor. S hore Flags, H eb carrying case 
G. S. Emblem, Separate............0..0.000: 3.60 ee a eee | 
Eagle Emblem—separate ................2-4- a : ¥ al _ 
Spear Emblem—separate ..............+.++-- 1.50 Single Morse Code Fiag-staff, not jointed. .... o 


| 
Pleg Cartier ........: bc sac gee eae ae eased 2.50 Semaphore Flags (extra), per pair........... 75 
| 


NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT (Girl Scouts), 189 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Standard Girl Scout Equipment 





OFFICIAL DRESS UNIFORMS 


LONG COAT . SHORT COAT 
deone. ‘y SUIT 


10 to 18...$3.50 


38 to 42... 4.00 
10 to 18...$4.60 


38 to 42... 5.00 














SWEATERS 


Se GD Cc cnwtacicenwes os .. - $6.50 


Coat Model 
(Sizes 34-40) MIDDY 
WITH 
BLOOMER 





REGULATION OUTDOOR 
UNIFORMS 


...-10-42....$1.76 
2.26 








BE SURE TO ORDER BY SIZE 


NATIONAL SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 
189 LEXINGTON AVENUE, (Girt Scouts) NEW YORK CITY. 




















